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Dept. P2, JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 


O Enclosed is $__----_--._ [ Please bill me. 


(RATES: Three subscriptions for $10; additional sub- 
scriptions, $3 each. Single subscription, $4. You may 
include your own subscription at the group rate. We 
will send a gift card in your name. This offer is good 
until Ascension Thursday. Add $1 for each foreign 
subscription. ) 
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JUBILEE holds the price line 
and what's more offers a 


special gift rate at Easter time 


Though a number of other Catholic magazine 
publications have raised their prices drastically, 
JUBILEE is continuing to sell at its regular rate. 
The low gift rates normally applicable at Christmas 
only are now being offered for Easter. Three gift 
subscriptions cost $10 (a single subscription is still 


only $4). 


Faster is an excellent time for giving JUBILEE 
—we’re sure there are many people—relatives, 
friends, priests, sisters and brother, seminarians— 
who would like a subscription. Order now so they'll 
be able te see some important features coming up 


soon. 
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@ For the past five years most Catholic activities at 
New York University (one of America’s largest com- 
muter colleges) have been conducted in a couple of 
rooms in a narrow, four-storey building on Washington 
Square. Protestant and Jewish religious and cultural 
programs have been equally hampered by lack of space, 
with all three religious groups crowded together in the 
University’s Religious Center. In the not too distant 
future, however, there will be three distinct religious 
centers. The Catholic Center, an expansive building con- 
taining a chapel, auditorium, library, meeting rooms, 
offices and living quarters for four priests, will be the 
first to be constructed on the south side of the Square; 
the Protestant and Jewish Centers will be completed a 
few years later. The editors of the student newspaper, 
The Washington Square Journal, are concerned lest 
this arrangement make for a spirit of divisiveness. 
Campus religious leaders, among them the Catholic 
chaplain, Father Andrew J. O’Reilly (page 30), take a 
different view. Just being under one roof and meeting on 
the stairs, they reason, are superficial forms of inter- 
faith contact and contribute little or nothing to real 
understanding. Father O’Reilly, for example, believes 
that relations between religious groups in America 
have progressed not only from the point where each 
was an armed camp with members treating outsiders 
with suspicion, but also beyond the stage of the early 
Brotherhood Weeks wherein Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews shared little but food and drink and were almost 
pathetically grateful that no one was poisoning the tea 
sandwiches. Today, he thinks, differences can be recog- 
nized and freely accepted and cant dispensed with; 
each person, fully aware of and committed to his own 
religion, can approach the other in charity, but clarity 
need not be thrown overboard. Believing as they do 
that theology and religion have a place in a liberal arts 
education, NYU’s religious leaders are convinced that 
the three centers can be the means of a fruitful inter- 
religious exchange and that each will contribute in its 
own distinctive way to the intellectual and spiritual 
vitality of the university. 

@ “The Little-Read Schoolhouse” (see page 36) by 
Richard Franko Goldman, was prepared as a report for 
Columbia University’s Forum (and is published here 


In this issue... . 


with their permission). It casts a serious doubt about 
the efficacy of the rush into electronic teaching and is 
certain to arouse a great deal of discussion among 
JUBILEE’s readers. Mr. Goldman is a composer, the 
conductor of the Goldman Band and a teacher of long 
experience at Princeton and Juilliard. 

@ notes: If anyone within commuting distance of 
377 Park Avenue South would like to join our indis- 
pensable Wednesday night “volunteer staff,” we'd love 
to see you. Besides helping us mail out renewals, pro- 
motion material, complete dozens of assorted clerical 
and typing jobs we’d never finish otherwise, you'll meet 
a lively group of people including yogis and yoghurt 
fans. Come before 9 p.M., after 5; ask for Peter 
Walsh. . . . Changes of address always seem to arrive 
hand in hand with the summer months, and the Circu- 
lation Department would like to remind all movers to 
send JUBILEE a change of address notice at least three 
to four weeks in advance. It’s best if you can enclose 
a label from an old issue, but a copy of the code num- 
ber and complete addréss that appear on the label will 
do, too. . . . Speaking of letter writing: JUBILEE is 
always grateful to receive your opinions, pro and con, 
comments and suggestions for stories, but would appre- 
ciate it if these could be kept on sheets separate from 
your business requests (Circulation Manager Walsh 
cherishes your correspondence so that the editorial 
department can’t steal it from him sometimes). . . . 
For all the enthusiastic Montessori teaching ‘admirers 
who have written for location of schools, Montessori 
reference works, etc., here are some sources. The Mon- 
tessori Association, 1 Park Crescent, London W.1, 
England has books, many pamphlets on Maria Montes- 
sori’s teaching methods which can be ordered by mail. 
One book, Maria Montessori, by E. M. Standing, is now 
available in the U.S. from the Academy Guild Press, 
P.O. Box 549, Fresno, California. There is an accred- 
ited Montessori school, Whitby, on the East Coast (5 
Lenox Drive, Greenwich, Connecticut) and one on the 
West.Coast, Sophia School (10478 West Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Westwood, California). Mrs. Nancy McCor- 
mick Rambusch, American representative of the Inter- 
national Montessori Association, has started a Teacher 


- Training school at Whitby. 
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REPORT FROM 
SWITZERLAND 


Zurich 


The current controversy in the United 
States over federal aid to parochial and 
other private schools has its counterpart 
here in Switzerland, which has made an at- 
tempt to solve the problem in a number of 
diverse and not always satisfactory ways. 

There is probably no other country in the 
world where the history of the schools re- 
flects political history as muchas it does 
in Switzerland. The foundations of the 
school system were laid down at the same 
time as the present form of the Federated 
State was developed. The Helvetique, the 
Mediation, the Restoration, the Regenera- 
tion, the Federal Constitution of 1848, and 
finally the total revision of the Constitu- 
tion in 1874, all contributed to give the 
Swiss school system its peculiar character. 

The men of the Helvetique were disciples 
of the Enlightenment, and favored the com- 
plete separation of Church and state, not 
in the sense of having a school without 
religion, but one that is purely the re- 
sponsibility of the Government and not the 
Church. It is the business of the school, 
they thought, to furnish society with capa- 
ble and useful members. Even in those days 
the Minister of Arts and Sciences, then 
responsible for the school system, de- 
spaired of getting around the extreme 
individualism of each canton with any 
kind of facility. Even after Napoleon 
imposed a tolerant constitution on the 
country by the Act of Mediation, highly 
favoring the Church's influence on the 
school system, the ideas of the Helvetique 
on educational policy persisted. Not even 
the Restoration succeeded in giving them 
the coup de grace, although in many re- 
spects this period can be looked upon as 
a retrogression to eighteenth-century 
school conditions. In the course of the 
Regeneration a special European brand of 
liberalism helped bring the ideas of the 
Helvetique to the fore again. Cantonal 
school laws were formulated, cantonal 
teachers’ colleges and cantonal universi- 
ties were founded. 

The Federal Constitution of 1848 con- 
tained a temerarious intrusion on the pub- 
lic with the anti-Jesuit clause .which 
affected all the flourishing Catholic in- 
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termediate schools. The immediate conse- 
quence was that the Benedictine schools, 
up to that time.concerned only with their 
own seminarians, jumped into the breach 
and commenced a high-level program which 
they maintain to this day. 

The public school system, however, re- 
mained under cantonal jurisdiction, and 
however great the temptation may have been 
to use the schools as a means of inculcating 
a unified nationalistic spirit, the Con- 
stitutional Revision of 1874 provided that 
"the cantons shall be responsible for ade- 
quate primary instruction, which shall be 
conducted exclusively under governmental 
administration.” More than the actual 
practical situation, which occasioned no 
serious causes of strife either within the 
cantons or between cantons and Bund Con- 
federation, it was the word "adequate" 
that became a true source of discord. The 
concept of adequacy implies control. Orig- 
inally the Bund confined itself to finan- 
cial support of the cantonal school system. 
The recruit examination, which became Con- 
federation-wide in 1875, represented a 
relatively loose-meshed net of supervi- 
Sion. Every attempt to draw the meshes 
tighter has failed. The suggestion of a 
Confederation school law was approved by 
the Federal Assembly. But on "Conradi Day” 
in 1882 the people turned it down for fear 
that the Secretary for Education provided 
for in the school law might become an educa- 
tional dictator. Those clamoring today for 
a central secretariat of this kind are 
careful to emphasize that it would be 
nothing more than an information center. 
The memory of that ancient dispute is still 
vivid. 

The Swiss school system grew originally 
from private initiative or community ef- 
fort; it developed under the protection of 
the cantons which eventually became the 
governing authorities; it always served to 
protect the people against the incursions 
of the Federal Government. This historical 
background explains the great variation in 
the school system from one canton to an- 
other. It is hence understandable that the 
organization of compulsory school attend- 
ance, as far as duration, structure, and 
subjects taught, is much more highly dif- 
ferentiated than in the case of the upper 
grades of intermediate school (U. S. high 
school) whose purpose, college, has a uni- 
fying effect. The difference from one canton 
to another is so great that even statistical 
facts on the school population have to be 
interpreted with great caution. 
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It% would be outside the scope of this re- 
port to list the regulations in each canton 
governing each school grade. It would not 
even be possible to show an easily under- 
stood schematic diagram. The school year 
does not even begin at the same time in 
all cantons: nineteen cantons begin it in 
the spring, one begins it in the fall, and one 
other has primary and secondary schools 
begin in the spring, and the higher levels 
in the fall. The remaining four cantons 
(even the half-cantons are independent in 
school matters) allow considerable free- 
dom to.each community, or set up a school 
calendar every year. The age at which 
school attendance becomes compulsory also 
varies from one canton to the other. Accept- 
ance of children into schools with special 
entrance requirements occurs after a 


period of basic schooling that varies be- - 


tween three and six years of primary school. 
These schools are given different names, 
and the same word can denote a different 
grade from one canton to the other. In 
Basel, for instance, secondary school is 
the fifth to the eighth grade in primary 
school, and in Zurich, on the other hand, 
according to the new law for education, a 
secondary school is one which goes from the 
sixth grade of primary school through the 
Gymnasium to teachers’ college, the Poly- 
technic Institute, Commercial School, or 
one which prepares for the professions and 
has very high requirements. 

There is the same variation in the atti- 
tudes of different cantons towards the 
question of freedom of belief and of con- 
science as it is guaranteed within the 
public school system. Article 27 of the 
Constitution states: "Public schools must 
be able to be attended by members of all 
religious confessions without abridgement 
of their freedom of belief and of con- 
science," and the conclusion has been 
drawn from this general formulation that 
there is only provision for the neutral, 
non-sectarian school. However the position 
can also be defended that this Article 
leaves the parents’ ultimate right to edu- 
cate their children undiminished, and 
thereby allows them to send their children 
to whatever school corresponds with their 
particular philosophy of life. This almost 
contradictory interpretation has allowed 
solutions within cantons which vary some- 
what between the ideal solution found in 
Holland and the sort of ruthless legisla- 
tion encountered in totalitarian states. 
An example of the cantons whose schools 
are pronouncedly neutral is Berne, where 
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no private schools are tolerated with or 
without state support; only very recently 
were the markedly Catholic sections 
granted an easement through the hiring of 
Catholic schoolteachers with teaching cer- 
tificates acquired outside the canton. 
Zurich and others on the other hand per- 
mit every sort of private school, yet 
refuse them any kind of support, though 
their academic credits are recognized by 
the official educational supervisory offi- 
cials. These schools have had to struggle 
step by step for all advantages which are 
elsewhere assured for every schoolchild: 
attendance at children's entertainments 
and concerts, student bus passes, free en- 
try to swimming pools in class groups, etc. 
Some cantons take a more conciliatory 
position: in Schaffhausen Catholic kinder- 
gartens receive government subsidy; and 
Neuenburg makes available "necessary fa- 
cilities and favorable times for attend- 
ance at religious instruction" for its 
school population. Canton Waadt has some- 
thing very close to an ideal situation: 
Catholic public schools are permitted in 
the township of Echallen where the popula- 
tion is mostly Catholic; the Catholic 
schools of the other parts of the canton 
are considered as something more than pri- 
vate schools, and receive some financial 
assistance, even though it is quite modest. 
It may be said with some satisfaction that 
all Catholic cantons have either favored 
the introduction of sectarian schools for 
the full benefit of non-Catholics, or in 
those localities where non-Catholics are 
very much in the minority, give assistance 
with the expenses of the non-Catholic pri- 
vate schools, sometimes spending more 
money per pupil than they do in the public 
schools. However, the Catholic school- 
children and teachers in no single pre- 
dominantly Protestant canton enjoy in like 
degree and scope the advantages offered 
Protestants in the predominantly Catholic 
cantons. There are several cantons, more- 
over, where the Catholic population suf- 
fers real injustice. 

In certain cantons, as in the United 
States, there exists something on the order 
of a "released time problem.” In the ma- 
jority of cases, because the problem is 
purely local, it may be solved by personal 
contact and proper mutual understanding, 
although hardship cases are always crop- 
ping up. In the lack of a-current satisfac- 
tory solution for all of its schools, how- 
ever, Catholics must be looked upon as 

, second-class citizens.—A. Kessler, S.M. 
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Twenty-six-year-old Johannes 
SOMARY Somary, who makes his Town 
Hall debut this month conducting Handel’s oratorio, 
“Esther,” is choir master and organist at New York City’s 
Church of Our Savior. Sacred choral music holds a special 
interest for the young Swiss-born composer, and he hopes, 
after the concert, to start a foundation to support profes- 
sional choral groups— which he feels every church 
should have eventually. “There are so many magnificent 
choral works that amateur choirs cannot perform. Today’s 
church choirs, for instance, are incapable of singing 
baroque and renaissance music, let alone the complicated 
atonal moderns.” Somary came to the U.S. to study under 
Quincy Porter at Yale University, and not long after 


graduating accepted his present post at the Church 
Our Savior. Parishioners are sometimes startled by ¢ 
Poulenc motets, excerpts from modern twelve-tone Masg 


or Stravinsky compositions that Somary injects into 1 


services from time to time, but he hopes, “in combinig 
old elements with the new this way,” to acquaint peop 
with all good sacred music. Against “wholesale condemn 
tion of Haydn and Mozart,” he is nevertheless in favor 
playing contemporary works in church. Somary thin 
merely copying the early masters — “whose music 


from and for another generation” —does not enri¢ 


Church music. “Even the recent Palestrina revival 
not right: pseudo-Palestrina is not even good imitatic 
Each age must find a new way of expressing itself,” 


poeta oe See 
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cameo 


ulpbide paperweights, or “cameos,” were extremely 
popular in the middle of the last century, and Baccarat's 
lead in that field was readily acknowledged the world 


over. Some of the paperweights made at that time are 


famong the most treasured by today’s collectors. Baccarat is now 
presenting a sulphide of the late Pope Pius XJ). 


The edition of this sulpbide weight will be limited to 2500 in the 
Small size and 300 large overlays, (not illustrated), after which the 
cameo mold will be destroyed so that no more can be made. 





The cameo, signed and dated, is the work of Albert David, official 
sculptor of the French Mint and widely known for bis medals and 
medallions. His original plaster is shown bere with two of Baccarat's 
paperweight reproductions in actual size: plain or starred ruby back- 


ground, each sold with a signed certificate of origin, $30. 


Mail orders shipped post paid. 


bACCARAT 55 EAST 57TH ST., N! Y. C. 








How often do you write 
under water? Throw 
away your ball point 


and get a real pen 
THE OSMIROID PEN 


has been so successful with 
JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild that 


more varieties have been added 
The Osmiroid fountain pen is now 


available with nibs for either the 
Chancery Hand or ordinary cursive 
(and in either right or LEFT HAND 
models). The price is $2.50 per pen. 
Orders of twelve or more pens re- 
ceive a discount of 20%. Other 
items include deluxe Osmiroid, 
points and wooden holders, and a 
remarkably fine selection of colored 
pencils. 

® FREE: With each pen a pam- 
phlet reprint of JUBILEE’s article on 
how to write the Chancery Hand. 


wwwwwwvwvwvwvewvwvwvww 
JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 


Enclosed is $________ for the following: 
Osmiroid pen(s) @ $2.50. (Check 
box if you want the left-hand nib D.) 
Osmiroid lettering sets @ $6. 
Osmiroid #75 pen(s), the deluxe 
version of the regular Osmiroid, @ $4.00. 
(Check box for left-hand nib [.) 
Osmiroid Rolatip fountain pens 
(for ordinary writing) @ $2.50. Circle 
type of nib: medium (also available in 
left-hand (1), fine, broad. 

(Orders of twelve or more 20% discount.) 
Points and holders 

Osmiroid italic reservoir pen- 
points, medium straight italic, per box of 
36, $3.60. (Left-hand points may be in- 
cluded in the order. Give number desired 
here m 

—___—Decro penholders (light wood, 
bevelled for a better grip) for the above 
points @ 20¢, 

Color pencils by the box 

__ Derwent color pencil box(es). A 
full spectrum. assortment made in Eng- 
land by a famous firm. Per box of 72, 
$13.50. 

_—____Derwent color pencil box(es). Per 
box of 36, $6.75. 

____Lakeland color pencil box(es). A 
handsome metal box of 12, $1.20. 

Send with free pamphlet on writing the 
Chancery Hand to: 
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Street 





City & Zone State 
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Letters to the editor 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

In Wilfrid Sheed’s article, “Some Thoughts 
about Capital Punishment” (February, 
1961) he says “. . . we do it because we 
believe in the sanctity of the life he has 
taken, and the lives he may take in future.” 
This is only partially true. The main pur- 
pose of Capital Punishment, as well as 
lesser degrees of punishment, and the one 
which Sheed treats lightly and then dis- 
cards, is that it serves as a warning to those 
who contemplate crimes against society. If 
there is little penalty awaiting the potential 
criminal the advantages he considers to be 
gained may outweigh the disadvantages. 
When this happens our society suffers. 

I am sure that if some of those who have 
been executed were still alive they would 
not commit another severe crime. However 
there must be a warning flag for all to see. 
While it is true that those who have com- 
mitted crimes apparently did not heed the 
warning it is also true that there are many 
who did heed the warning either consciously 
or sub-consciously. 

During 1957, England virtually elimi- 
nated Capital Punishment except in extreme 
cases, one of which is the killing of a 
policeman. Now, why a policeman? Because 
there is a shortage of them? no! Because 
they represent law and order and the state 
is sttempting to wave the warning flag 
so as to maintain respect for that law and 
order. Recently the murder rate in England, 
of other than policemen, has taken a sharp 
rise and was quickly followed in Parliament 
by a clamor to return to the old law. Also, 
our teenage population has lost a fair 
amount of respect for the laws of our land 
and this has been due in many respects to 
a relaxation of penalties coming from the 
home as well as the state. 


If Capital Punishment is finally elimi- . 


nated, what is our next step down the lad- 
der? Do we abolish our jails because con- 
finement may be considered an inhuman 
action? 
Donatp GRAPE 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 


Wilfrid Sheed’s discussion of capital pun- 
ishment covers the arguments pro and con, 
yet I fear his final paragraph betrays his 
own emotionalism. He seems to believe truly 
in vengeance when he wishes the execution 
of child killers who are the most insane 
of all murderers. Respect for human life can 
never be fostered by the state’s cold-blooded 
murder of any one of its misguided citizens. 
Wituram Connor, M.D. 
Iowa City, Iowa 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

I am writing this letter as a result of my 
wonderment in seeing the reiteration of a 
myth in the very first sentence of Virginia 
Reeves’s “Report from Czechoslovakia” in 
your February, 1961, issue: “Czechoslova- 
kia, once known as the Switzerland of East- 
ern Europe because of its democratic gov- 
ernment .. .” 

It is a well-known historical fact that the 
democratic co-existence of the different na- 
tions, 4 la Swiss, was never a reality in 
Czechoslovakia. On the contrary, there was 
a constant and bitter struggle between the 


ethnical groups making up the artificial 
Czecho-Slovak state. To secure detailed in. 
formation regarding the situation, please 
consult the recently published works of Gil- 
bert L. Oddo’s “Slovakia and its People” 
and Joseph M. Kirschbaum’s “Slovakia. Na- 
tion at the Crossroads of Central Europe.” 
In addition, I like to kindly call your at- 
tention to A. Toynbee’s report on the mat- 
ter: “The Czechs had certainly not made 
good their specious promise, so blandly 
given in 1919 at the Peace Conference of 
Paris, that, if Czechoslovakia were awarded 
the historic frontiers of Bohemia and Mora- 
via, they would make this multi-national 
Czechoslovakia into another Switzerland” 
(Introduction to Survey of International 
Affairs, 1938, Oxford University Press, 
1951, vol. II, p. 37). 
Rev. Giupert E. Mruatyi, S.T.D., O.PraEeM. 
Washington, D.C. 


Why does the author start out using the 
term “Czechoslovakia” and then go on to 
talk only of the Czechs? Perhaps she knows 
that the Slovaks do not consider Masaryk 
a hero but a traitor. Obviously she does not 
know that “the Switzerland of East Europe” 
was a fallacy. Catholic Slovaks are hurt by 
the continued distortion of the true facts, 
especially when a Catholic magazine prints 
them. I refer all interested in being correctly 
informed to write to The Slovak League of 
America, Box 150, Middletown, Pa. 
Davi A. TomKo 
Latrobe, Pa. 


TOLSTOY AND CHRISTIANITY 

In my essay “Tolstoy and Christianity” 
[February, 1961], there occurs the following 
sentence: “For when all is said and done, 
the pamphleteer was never quite vanquished 
by the poet.” This, of course, was meant to 
read exactly the other way round; it is ob- 
vious from the context that I meant that the 
poet was never vanquished by the pam- 
phleteer. It was a slip of my own pen. 

The introductory paragraph of the essay 
has become modified under the editor’s red 
pencil. The changes, have, in my opinion, 
obscured the introduction rather than clari- 
fied it. Several readers, quite spontaneously 
and independent of one another, have re- 
marked that they were put off by it. Even 
here I am partly to blame. For the editor 
let me see the proofs and I did not avail 
myself of the opportunity to redress these 
changes. 

Kart Stern, M.D. 
Montreal, Que. 


THE VIRGIN SPRING 

Wilfrid Sheed’s review of Bergman’s “Vir- 
gin Spring” [February, 1961] disappointed 
me by its rather cursory treatment of what 
seemed to be the very fiber of the drama. 
This beautifully woven tale is ultimately a 
testament of the grandeur of man’s heart. 
Throughout the entire course of the narra- 
tive, there is an emphasis upon the unique, 
the singular. 

From this there evolves a demanding dia- 
lectic. The unique for the unique; the 
singular alone atones the singular. It begins 
to unravel firstly in the choice of Karen as 
the only one of the household worthy, (by 


- reason of her virginity) to bear the candles 
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The Mother of God 

of Vladimir —a 

faithful reproduction 

of the beloved icon of 
Russia 

91%4x12% RVL: $25.00 
64% x8% RVS: $12.50 


Icon Lamps 

imported from Greece 
Silver plated 

Larger R-8: $10.40 
Smaller R-9: $8.60 


SEDES SAPIENTIAE 
“The Seat of Wisdom” 
— patroness of the 
University of Louvain 
founded A.D. 1425. 
The reproduction is 

21 inches tall; covered 
with gold and silver leaf. 
R-14: $98.00 





Imported Reproductions 
of Historic Madonnas 


SAINT LEO SHOP, Inc 
BOX 577, NEWPORT 
RHODE ISLAND 





Our Lady 

of Groeninghe 

— advocate of 
expectant mothers 
14 in. R-64: $8.50 
81% in. R-65: $3.75 





Far Right: 

Virgin of Chartres 

—a 16th cent. French 
Nursing Madonna 

16 in. R-52: $25.00 


A woman clothed with 
the sun; the moon 
under her feet. The 
Immaculate Conception 
from a 15th century 
English alabaster 

high relief. 28 inches 








R-68: $45.00 
2 Books from St. Leo’s: 
: I am enclosing a self-addressed, 
a . genial ra Nanchang sdinbinaine stamped envelope. Please send me RVL RVS R8 R-9_ R-14 
a by Donald Attwater 1.75 the free listings checked below: R-64 R-65 R-52 R-68 
rt. ) Summer Crafts 1 2 3 4 5 
ey . THE MOTHER OF GOD OF VLADIMIR Italic Handwriting 
an illustrated booklet .25 Spanish Mantillas St. Leo Shop, Inc. 
3. THE MONTSERRAT — _____ Embroidery Kits Box 577, Newport, R.I. 
ia- Shrine of the Black Virgin 1.75 a ay ae er Please send me the items I have circled. 
he | 4. LA MADONNE DANS L’ART ee es 
; ___— Symbolism and Litur P 
“ over 400 photographs 20.00 Som Scseniade al M sons I am enclosing $ 
Dy 5. THE DISCOVERY OF THE CHILD ..___. Montessori Books © Please bill me. 
= by Maria Montessori 6.50 
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The.Perfect Gift for Easter 


This is the 
boLy LANO 


A Pilgrimage in Words and Pictures. 
Conducted by FULTON J. SHEEN. 
Described by H. V. MORTON. Photo- 
graphed by YOUSUF KARSH. Imprimatur. 
$4.95 at all bookstores, 

Hawthorn Books 


2900 copies 
sold in 
eleven months 








MISSA LUBA 


The Missa Luba, a Mass sung in 
pure Congo style accompanied by 
drums, is the JUBILEE Ikon Guild’s 
most popular item. Enthusiastic 
JUBILEE readers have bought more 
than 2900 copies since we first 
started advertising this record. The 
Missa Luba has also been featured 
on a number of radio stations. The 
singers are Catholic members of 
tribes involved in the dispute in 

the heart of the Congo — the Baluba 
of Kasai and Katanga provinces. 
They use traditional native chants, 
without any influence of European 
music, for the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei. 
The Missa Luba is a magnificent 
testimony to the deeply religious 
African soul. 

$3 per record (45 r.p.m.) 

Missa Luba / JUBILEE 

377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
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to our Lady (“nature’s solitary boast”). 
The unique is garmented in the unique. 
Karen dons her precious Sunday shift. 

Gradually the singularity of this maiden 
becomes more pronounced. As she rides her 
white steed in company with a tawdry serv- 
ant girl and a ragged monk, she and we 
realize her profound aloneness. Even the 
servant senses this and taunts her. Violation 
is inevitable. 

The raw material for the atonement of 
the singular must involve the singular, 
hence: the solitary birch, unshorn, un- 
touched, young. The magnificent scene in 
which Karen’s father stands beside the 
white birch and then overpowers its proud 
sturdiness seems to suggest the identity of 
Karen and the young tree. She too was over- 
come, being yet inviolate. As the father 
leans over the tree in prostrate position, his 
frenzied but marshalled thoughts converge 
upon the very structure of the ravishing: 
maiden weakness and brute violence. 

Then the atonement for the atonement. 
Karen’s father vows to build a church “of 
limestone” (recalling the earlier allusion 
to the wonder of limestone in the construc- 
tion of churches). They were exceptional in 
Sweden. 

Lastly the spring, pure and purifying, 
beyond the deepest nuance of doubt: unique. 

The theme is developed with satisfying 
sweep. Nothing is passed over that will en- 
hance the substance of the message: the 
grandeur of the heart of man, his devotion 
to what he holds sacrosanct. This is a story 
of the eternal ransom of love and the bitter- 
ness of the vengeful chalice. 

Of a February day seven centuries ago the 
virginity of the flesh of a Christian soul was 
wrapt away, but naught could infringe upon 
the heart’s chastity when love is its length, 
and depth, and breadth. The gnashing 
teeth do not destroy, they mill. 

Davin RicHo 
St. John’s Seminary 
Brighton, Massachusetts 


AN APPEAL 
It is a miracle and a mystery to me and 
always will be, how we keep going, these 28 
years with nothing in the bank and debts 
piled high. But we survive, and since where 
love is, God is—and God is life —we do 
more than survive, we really live. Not that 
we are “living it up,” as the saying is. 
Rather, we are living it down, what with 
being pushed back deeper into the slums 
again, between the Bowery and the Puerto 
Rican district. Notice the new address, a 
house spared by the new subway link, a few 
doors off Delancey Street, that famous East 
Side thoroughfare on the way to the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge to Brooklyn. We love this 
East Side, where the poor throng (some- 
how they cannot be swept out of sight in 
the clean-up of the city), and there is gaiety 
and freedom there these first premature 
spring days when the old people take to the 
park benches to watch the graceful play of 
the children, and mothers sun their young, 
and lovers see only the golden light on the 
still leafless sycamore trees in the long park 
between Forsythe and Chrystie Streets. 
When we are down to our last penny, and 
I am asked by the CW family to write an 
appeal again to our readers, I like to read 
over some of my favorite passages in the 
Old Testament: the story of Elias sleeping 








SAINT DAVID’S 
SCHOOL 
has openings for 
two women teachers 
in its lower school. 
Applicants should write to: 
Headmaster 
ST. DAVID’S SCHOOL 
12 East 89 St. 
New York 28, N.Y. 


Please state educational 


background and experience. 





sadly under the juniper tree and the angel 
bringing him a hearth cake and a vessel of 
water; the story of the widow woman who 
had only a handful of meal in a pot and a 
little oil in a cruse, and who yet shared it 
with the prophet who was dying in the 
famine; the story of Habacuc, the prophet 
who was going to feed the reapers in the 
field with pottage and bread and how the 
angel took him by the hair of his head from 
Judea to Babylon to the lions’ den, to feed 
Daniel, who sat in his prison with the beasts, 
not asking to be delivered, but thanking God 
for his dinner. “Thou hast remembered me, 
O God, and hast not forsaken them that 
love Thee.” 

We too are not asking to be delivered 
from the slums, or from our poverty, but 
we are asking for bread, for ourselves and 
for our family, here at St. Joseph’s House 
of Hospitality, for Peter Maurin Farm, for 
those who come to us at the beach houses, 
who come to us daily for food. And for the 
money for rents to house us all. We will try 
to do our share; we will work hard for our 
bread, we will give what we have though it 
is only a mess of pottage, a bit of meal and 
oil; we will consent to be devoured by the 
destitute, God help us, as our Lord is de- 
voured by the multitude daily, in bread and 
wine. 

And for all the rest of the money we need 
for food and shelter, we ask you again to be 
to us as the angel and the widow and the 
prophet Habacuc. The happiest lesson of 
Scripture is LOVE and “love is an ex- 
change of gifts,” as St. Ignatius said. So, as 
Joseph provided for Mary and Jesus, as 
Mary gave Jesus to us, as Jesus gives Him- 
self, we are asking you too, to give, and 
forgive the seventy times seven times we go 
on asking you. God bless you always. 

DorotHy Day 

St. Joseph’s House 

175 Chrystie Street 

New York 2, New York 
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CONTEMPORARY MORAL THEOLOGY 
Volume I: Questions in Fundamental Moral 
Theology 

by John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald Kelly, S.J. 

In this volume the authors treat such subjects 
as human freedom and responsibility, sexuality, 
steady-dating, alcoholism, tranquillizers, psy- 
chiatry and Catholicism, and contraception. 
“ ... it should be read by every priest and 
student of moral _ theology.”—Theological 
Studies. $4.50 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

Its Spirit, Conditions, Methods 

by A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 

Translated by Mary Ryan 

“Father Sertillanges’ book provides a stirring 
yet discriminating account of the nature and 
dignity of the vocation to the intellectual life.” 
—The Sign. Paper $1.50 Cloth $3.00 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL RECRUITING 
by Godfrey Poage, C.P. 

A leader in the field of vocational guidance 
presents the principles and methods of religious 
recruiting, together with their successful appli- 
cation, as learned from America’s best diocesan 
and religious directors and counsellors. $3.50 


THE LAW OF CHRIST 


Moral Theology for Priests and Laity 
Volume I: General Moral Theology 

by Bernard Haring, C.SS.R. 

Translated by Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP., S.T.D. 


A new and rich approach to moral theology— 
hailed by European reviews as one of the most 
outstanding works produced in this field in 
decades. The present volume deals with gen- 
eral moral problems and the questions of dis- 
cipline and control. Each chapter is followed 
by bibliographical notes which refer to the 
questions discussed. $8.50 


THE LIFE OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 


The Church, Grace, and the Sacraments 
by Philip L. Hanley, O.P. 


Father Hanley discusses the mystery of the 
Church and the mystery of sacramental grace, 
concentrating on those aspects of the mysteries 
which have a direct bearing on the spiritual 





















life of the layman. $4.95 
A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

by Frederick Copleston, S.J. 

Volume I: Greece and Rome....... $4.00 
Volume II: Augustine to Scotus...... $4.50 
Volume III: Ockham to Suarez....... $5.00 
Volume IV: Descartes to Leibniz..... $4.50 
Volume V: Hobbes to Hume........ $4.75 
Volume VI: Wolff to Kant........... $4.50 


PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS 

by Hilaire Morris, O.S.M. 

A remarkable work of compression and clarity 
covering the entire range of Logic, Meta- 
physics, Cosmology, and Psychology. Philos- 
ophy for Beginners is one of the most service- 
able introductions to a difficult field to appear 
in many years. $3.95 


vherever good books eresold...| HE. NEWMAN PRES 
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On the 
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Dogmatic Theology, Volume III 
THE SOURCES OF REVELATION AND DIVINE FAITH 


by Mser. G. Van Noort 
Translated by W. R. Murphy, S.S. and J. J. Castelot, S.S. 

The first treatise, The Sources of Revelation, is a systematic treat- 
ment of Sacred Scripture. It deals with, among other subjects, the 
canon of Sacred Scripture, the nature of inspiration, the sense of 
Scripture, its reading and interpretation, and the role of tradition. 
The second treatise, Divine Faith, includes sections on the notion and 
division of faith, the object of divine faith, preparation for faith on 
the part of the intellect and will, and the properties of faith. $7.50 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF 

An Introductory Course in Apologetics 

by Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A. 

Combining a deep knowledge of apologetics with a skill in present- 
ing complex material in an interesting manner, Fr. Stanford has pro- 
duced this text designed primarily for high-school seniors and junior 
college students. Includes Review Questions, Glossary, Bibliography. 
Illustrated. Paper $1.95 Cloth $3.75 


READINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY 

Volume I: From Pentecost to the Protestant Revolt 

Edited by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 

An easy-to-use, ready-reference collection of primary documents and 
source readings in ecclesiastical history. All of the material has been 
arranged in chronological and topical order, and the documents are 
placed in their historical setting with skillful introductions by Father 
Barry. Paper $2.95 Cloth $7.50 


THE COLLEGE READING SERIES 


Expertly organized volumes of supplementary and illustrative read- 
ings in the various branches of the social sciences and philosophy. 


READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 








Volume I $2.25 
Edited by Thomas P. Neill, PR:D. 0:6 s.0.¢0.0:000000 9.0 Volume II $2.25 
READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 
Edited by Henry J. Koren, C.SSp., §.T.Di.cecsesccece ivasedsQnras 
READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 
Edited by Gordon C. Zahn, Ph.D eocccece cones eeseseeereres -$2.25 
READINGS IN ECONOMICS 
Edited by Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J., Ph.D..... rere Tree $2.25 
READINGS IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 
Edited by James Collins, Ph.D....... watalenta ecmere Sslec''s2.e ae 
WESTMINSTER 
MARYLAND 











Power and 
Responsibility 


A course of action for the New Age 


Romano Guardini 


“I highly recommend the book to all 
who are wise enough to know today’s 
need to wisdom. That is, I recom- 
mend the book to every thoughtful 


mind.” John Courtney Murray 


$3.00 





THE JUDGMENT 
OF THE SEA 
Gertrud von Le Fort 


$3.95 


In four striking novellos, one of 
Europe’s most distinguished contem- 
porary writers examines each aspect 
of love—benevolent, passionate, mys- 
tical, sacrificial — individually and in 
its unity with the others, in the con- 
flict of the flesh and the spirit. Each 
story provides a distinct setting and 
strongly drawn characters in this truly 
overwhelming volume. 


And coming in June: 


COMMENTARY ON THE 
METAPHYSICS of ARISTOTLE 
St. Thomas Aquinas 
Translated by John P. Rowan, Ph.D. 
Library of Living Catholic Thought 
Here is the first English translation 
of St. Thomas Aquinas’ monumental 
work, complete with both the com- 
mentary and the text of Aristotle, and 
fully annotated. A definitive reference 
tool. June 15, $25.00 


hoy REGNERY (+4 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Coming events 


April 

3 CaTHOLIC RENASCENCE Society Sym- 
POSsIUM in Detroit, Mich. Theme will 
be “Christianity and the Tragic Vi- 
sion.” Write to the Society c/o Mt. 
Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


3 Society OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


TEACHERS OF SACRED DoctrINE Con- 
VENTION, Boston, Mass. Addresses by 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, Father Gustave 
Weigel, S.J. Complete program from 
the national office at Cardinal Cushing 
College, Brookline, Mass. 

4 AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
AssociaTION ANNUAL MEETING in 
Buffalo, N.Y. Two-day session will 
discuss “Philosophy and Psychiatry,” 
present annual medal to Rev. James 
McWilliams, S.J., of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 

4 University OF Detroit SyMposIA on 
“Creative Minds in the Crisis of Free- 
dom.” Four panels relating the theme 
to art, philosophy and science, eco- 
nomics, leadership. Participants in- 
clude: Rev. Thurston Davis, S.J., 
editor of America, Paul Hume, Wash- 
ington Post music critic, Dr. Anton 
Pegis, General David Sarnoff of RCA, 
Clare Boothe Luce, Mrs. Henry Ford 
II, His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. Complimentary reserved 
tickets may be obtained from: The 
Convocation Office, University of De- 
troit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

4 NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION in Atlantic 
City, N.J. Four-day meeting for edu- 
cators will feature keynote speech by 
Bishop John J. Wright, departmental 
programs, more than 400 exhibits, 
talks by Very Rev. Theodore Hes- 
burgh, David Riesman, John Cogley. 
Send reservations to the Executive 
Secretary, NCEA, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave. N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

13 Rev. JoHn CourtTNEY Murray, S.J. to 
lecture on “God the Father in the Old 
and New Testaments” at McKinnon 
Auditorium, 50 East 84 St., New York 
City. 8:30 P.M.—$1.00 admission. 

15 CatHouic INTER-COLLEGIATE GLEE 
Cius Festivat. Competition for ten 
glee clubs sponsored by St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City, N.J. At 8:15 
P.M. in Jersey City Armory. Tickets: 
$1.50. 

17 CatHo.tic HospitaAL ASSOCIATION 
WorksHop For MepicaL TECHNOLO- 
cists. A week-end long program on 
new blood banking techniques, labora- 
tory practice and theories. Limited to 
first 200 applicants. Program from: 
CHA Central Office, 1438 S. Grand 
Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo. 

The Spaeth Liturgical Award and Lercaro 

Prize for 1961 will be presented next August 

for the best design of a Catholic church. 

Applicants must submit entries before April 

15, 1961. For details and application blanks: 

Rev. L. J. Green, S.J., University of Detroit, 

4001 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit, Mich. 

@ As a service to its readers, JUBILEE 


will regularly publish notice of coming 
events. Send data to the Events Editor. 





the 
church year in 
GREGorian chant 


The Kyriale and proper for Sunday 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild presents a 
unique feature — the Kyriale 
and the Sunday and feastday 
propers in Gregorian Chant, each 
Mass on a single 45 rpm record. 
Now in the process of being 
recorded, half of the Sunday 
Masses have been finished. The 
series is ideal for the student, 

for choirs as a guide to practice, 
and for the lover of Gregorian 
chant. The disks have been 
recorded by leading monastery 
and cathedral choirs in France. 
The price per record: $2. 


To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 

377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
O) Enclosed is $_______. (at $2 each) 
for the following (please circle num- 
bers of records you want): 


K8 Mass VIII (of the angels) 
K11 Mass XI (regular Sundays) 


K17 Masses XVII and XVIII (Asperges 
me) 


Pl First Sunday of Advent 

P2 Second Sunday of Advent 

P3 Third Sunday of Advent 

P4 Fourth Sunday of Advent 

P5 Christmas 

P6 Sunday in the Octave of Christmas 
P&8 Epiphany 

P10 Second Sunday after Epiphany 
P11 Third Sunday after Epiphany 
P12 Septuagesima Sunday 

P13 Sexagesima Sunday 

P14 Quinquagesima Sunday 

P16 Second Sunday of Lent 

P17 Third Sunday of Lent 

P18 Fourth Sunday of Lent 

P19 Passion Sunday 

P21 Quasimodo (Low) Sunday 
P22 Second Sunday after Easter 
P23 Third Sunday after Easter 
P24 Fourth Sunday after Easter 
P25 Fifth Sunday after Easter 








Name 








Street 
City & zone State 
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MOVIES, MORALS, 
AND ART 
by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 
and Frank Geflein 





On the meaning of art, the movies as an 
| art-form, the complications arising from 
| their’ being also a great industry. A 
| reasonable approach to their moral eval- 
vation. A book we all need if we are to 
help the Church to regain her former 


position of patroness of the arts. $3.50 


xf “ye 
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LEO Xill 
& THE MODERN WORLD 
Edited by Edward Gargan 


The author of Rerum Novarum is well 
called the “first modern pope.” His 
thought is as relevant and important in 
facing our problems today as it was 
| when he died fifty years ago. This sym- 
posium by nine American scholars (in- 
cluding Kenneth Scott Latourette, Msgr. 
Joseph Moody and Professor James Col- 





|lins) is the first comprehensive study of 


| his life and work. $4.50 
| CHESTERTON 

| The Man and the Mask 

by Garry Wills 


| A nicely balanced, rather brilliant, study 


: | of Chesterton. The author sees him as a 


‘very serious critic, to whom the world. 


listened without anger only because he 
thade it laughs $4.50 
as 


} At your bookstore 


Sheed & Ward 
64 University Place 


“New York 3 








———— 


A noted liturgist discusses the prope 


N OW THAT the reform of Holy Week has 
resurrected the paramount meaning of 
the great season of Lent, we can no longer ig- 
nore the fact that the whole of Lent must be 
seen in the light of its climax: the nightwatch 
of the Resurrection or Easter Vigil. Strange to 
say, this is something new to our generation, 
although had we treated the texts of our sacred 
books with greater care and comprehension, 
we would hardly be surprised. The current inter- 
pretation is less rich and meaningful than the 
liturgical texts indicate. 

Let us look at the lenten observances of the 
last few generations which are now almost “tra- 
ditional” in our parishes, although the tradition 
is only a partial one. We have the fast (correct, 
but seldom seen in its positive sense); daily 
Mass (correct, but not fully appreciated) ; spe- 
cial devotions, like the Stations of the Cross 
(these need to be developed, readjusted and 
timed more carefully to coincide with the spirit 
and climax of the Passion); lenten instruction 
or sermons (often either too general in scope or 
dealing exclusively with the Passion and ignor- 
ing the careful timing of the liturgy); the aus- 
terities imposed by Church law or undertaken 
in a spirit of generous mortification by the in- 
dividual (these are excellent, but often lack ori- 
entation according to the letter and spirit of the 
Official texts and rubrics of the Roman Missal). 
On the whole, this list shows the popular usages 


12 


not to be wrong in themselves, but rather to lack 
coordination with the rhythm and spirit which 
prevailed in the older practice of Lent and which 
inspire the new Holy Week —the latter, a 
model of thoughtful timing. One example is 
enough to show what popular piety has done 
to the carefully built-up climax of the lenten 
period. It is customary nowadays to have the 
Stations of the Cross on Fridays from the be- 
ginning of Lent. This gives the whole six weeks 
a character which the official books of the 
Church have carefully reserved to Good Friday, 
or at most to the period running from the Friday 
before the First Passion Sunday to Holy Satur- 
day: during this period the daily Gospels are 
practically all taken from St. John, who uniquely 
depicts the strife and agony of Jesus’s soul 
preceding His Passion. Would it not be more 
liturgical and less abrupt if the stations were 
publicly and solemnly said only during the pe- 
riod of Passiontide? This suggestion does not 
exclude the private recitation of this “modern” 
and justly popular devotion on any day of the 
year, maybe even on Easter Sunday or Christ- 
mas. We are solely concerned with the program 
for Lent and its liturgy as handed down from 
the great age of the Fathers, in whose spirit our 
missal was created. It is actually the neglect of 
history that fosters wild allegorism and arbi- 
trary interpretation. Everything in the Catholic 
Church has a history, is a product of slow 
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P4bservance of the Paschal season 


growth, and natural development — Lent, as 
well. 

In a rough sketch its history would look like 
this: In the apostolic and post-apostolic age 
there was only an Easter Vigil preceded by a 
rigorous fast. This sacred night lacked such 
later features as the Paschal candle, the Exsul- 
tet, the Blessing of the Font and other details: 
but neither was it limited in scope to the Resur- 
rection: it was also a commemoration of the 
Crucifixion and an awaiting for the Second 
Coming. Its climax was the Eucharist at dawn, 
while all through the long Vigil, prayer, reading 
and the singing of canticles and psalms prepared 
the candidates for Baptism, First Communion 
and Confirmation. When the great pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land became so popular, a new ele- 
ment was added to the great symbolic tradition 
of the first two or three centuries. Father Gerald 
Vann, O.P., has very aptly called it the “histri- 
onic” element of the liturgy: the holy places lent 
themselves to a — still mostly symbolic — act- 
ing out of the sacred events of the Redemption. 
Naturally the events were spread out over dif- 
, ferent days: the Crucifixion on Friday, the 
Lord’s Supper on Thursday, and so on; the an- 
ticipation of the Second Coming became part 
of another cycle of the sacred year, starting 
roughly in September and climaxing in the sea- 
son of Advent. Gradually the preparation for 
the Great Vigil was lengthened: first to a full 
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week, then to three weeks before Holy Week, 
then to forty days — a sacred number in the 
Old and New Testaments. The three pre-lenten 
Sundays were added last, along with the Thurs- 
days, which had been a-liturgical days of rest 
in honor of the god Jupiter in Rome, and which 
had no Mass until the reign of Leo II in the 
late seventh century. 
7 CAREFUL OBSERVER Of missal texts will 
therefore notice certain patterns, refer- 
ences to beginnings, to mid-lenten week, which 
is no longer its middle, or to a beginning: the 
first Sunday after Ash Wednesday speaks of the 
beginning (quadragesimale initium, secret) of 
Lent, ignoring the four preceding days. There 
are Masses that have been moved from week- 
days to Sundays and vice versa. As well as the 
Mass-less Thursdays, there was a Sunday with- 
out its proper Mass, preceded by a vigil that 
lasted all night (Ember Saturday); the Satur- 
day before First Passion Sunday (called Sitientes 
from its Introit) used to have a Mass showing 
the traces of the great baptismal preparations 
which took place this week. Several Fridays in 
Lent have their own ascending climax of Gos- 
pels taken from St. John, which lead up to the 
raising of Lazarus — one of the most gripping 
and dramatic tales of the fourth Gospel. 
Much of the character of the daily Masses 
in Lent can be explained by the local color given 
to them by the station church. Lent bears the 
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mark of the city of Rome in a more pronounced 
fashion than any other period of the Church 
year. John XXIII is the first pope after the 
Avignon exile to observe the millennial tradi- 
tion of the station church by attending what is 
left in these daily-changing ancient churches of 
the eternal city. By this simple device, Lent 
seems to pull together all Catholics of the Ro- 
man rite. 

In the early days when Lent was a season of 
preparation by adults for their baptism at the 
great Easter Vigil, its span was from the first 
Sunday in Quadragesima and ended on Wednes- 
day in Holy Week. Later, when the character 
of penance, public penance of notorious sinners, 
became predominant, the season ofsLent started 
on Ash Wednesday. At that time the known 
sinners were expelled from church in sackcloth 
and- ashes. They were readmitted in the now 
obsolete, but once very touching, rite of recep- 
tion'on the morning of Holy Thursday — a 
custom which lost its point when public pen- 
ance disappeared and when all Christians made 
it an annual custom to‘teceive the ashes at the 
beginning of Lent. ~*° 

The- history of Eent,'as of all the liturgical 
seasonis, is complex. Yet our present missal and 
brevidryj-and especiafly 'thé‘new’liturgy of Holy 
Week, éffer a remarkatly unified infage ‘of' the 
time as a universal retreat. The dominant theme 
is the Resurrection through the death of Jesus 
Christwe participate in both through the mys- 
teries of Baptism’ *(ér its rénewal) and the Eu- 
charist. We don’t therefore live from day to day 
performing little*fenterP sacrifices: ‘all is coordi- 
nated by the great t#ated mysteries of Baptism, 
14 


Crucifixion, Resurrection; all is fused in the 
liturgy into an edifice of different stages, each 
with a definite character. 

The missal should be the guide, at least, of 
those who attend daily Mass in Lent; we should 
never be satisfied with our private prayers dur- 
ing Mass, as long as we find Scripture, the Word 
of God, so magnificently orchestrated in this 
great book. Lent is the richest season of the li- 
turgical year. Since Pius XII re-established the 
Paschal Night as the true culmination of Lent, 
exercises uncoordinated with this end are rec- 
ognized for what they are: mere substitutes — 
unless they may be reset in time and serve as 
handmaids to the prayer of Christ in His sac- 
ramental actions; for then we will discover har- 
monious stages through which we rise gradually 
towards the Cross and the triumph of Easter. 
We begin our spiritual pilgrimage of fast, ab- 
stinence and prayer with an examination of our 
consciences on the three Sundays that precede 
Ash Wednesday. Thus spiritually aroused, we 
might do well to receive the sacrament of Pen- 
ance before Ash Wednesday, and to ponder the 
four days at the end of this Caput Ieiunii, the 
opening days of Lent which instruct us in 
prayer, fasting and almsgiving. The second pe- 
riod is one in which we reflect on images of 
Scripture so rich that we may best profit from 
them not only by fasting and avoiding distrac- 
tion, but through visiting the poor and the sick, 
and preparing for Mass through spiritual read- 
ing (Parsch, Lohr, or Cardinal Schuster’s Sac- 
ramentary, for example). Lenten talks should 
be inspired by passages from the Old and New 
Testaments as they are set forth in our missal. 
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Laetare Sunday comes none too early as a 
breathing spell, if we really live Lent. It occu- 
pies the position of a last Sunday of its kind in 
Lent, and in its reserve of joy helps us toward 
the next stage of our Easter preparation. The 
following week has the Friday after which all 
is given over to the vision of the struggling and 
suffering Savior: on Sunday this theme finds 
its expression in the veiling of all images and 
even of the crucifixes. The Church, often so 
tolerant, here excludes all that might distract 
our attention from the living center of history: 
Jesus Christ. 

Now our spiritual efforts should be intensi- 
fied in quality, by doing what we have pro- 
posed to do better, and with more real detach- 
ment. We must, however, realize that we are 
living in the era of grace, and not of Pelagian 
self-sanctification. Nor should sour-faced moral- 
ism be the essence of a Christian Lent: we are 
children of the Father and brothers of His Son, 
and we celebrate in the sacred mysteries a real- 
ity of redemption of a kind which transcends 
and surpasses our own enterprise. Our missal 
provides us with images of Divine mercy and 
human faith in the great figures of both Testa- 
ments: Abraham, David, Elias, Susanna, Laza- 
rus, Zaccheus, Peter, the Samaritan woman in 
Sichar, to name only a few. All of them lead us 
to a deeper understanding of the greatest of 
mysteries: the Crucifixion and Resurrection. 

In the three pre-lenten weeks marked by Sep- 
tuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima, the 
decision for God is made: we have heard the 
call to work in His vineyard; St. Paul speaks to 
us in the Canticle of Divine love after a Sunday 
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devoted to his epic story of total conversion and 
dedication to Christ. 

Now comes the period of four weeks between 
Ash Wednesday and the fifth Wednesday (Jn 
Mediana), with its gripping texts in the ancient 
Mass at St. Paul’s tomb, Jn Auribus Aperen 
Dis; our eyes are opened now in solemn scruti- 
nies prefigured in the touching and dramatic 
story of the man born blind and his fight for 
Jesus against hypocriticai authorities. 

Q) N THE Friday of this same week, the soul 

of the Master is revealed in His Agon — 
His heroic struggle at the tomb of Lazarus, His 
friend. He raises Lazarus from the dead and 
thereby seals His own doom with the authori- 
ties. From this point on, there is nothing but 
the Son of Man; on the First Passion Sunday He 
hears His final claim to divinity flung into the 
hate-distorted faces of His enemies: “Before 
Abraham was, J am.” All week we see Him 
provoked and provoking. On Sunday we join 
the procession into the city of His execution, 
singing, “All glory, praise and honor be to Thee, 
Redeemer King”; and we are given a first vision 
of His end. Three days of suspense bring Pas- 
siontide proper to a close. On Holy Thursday 
we enter the final drama: penance meets grace; 
the washing of the feet, the Eucharist, the Mass 
returning to its original form as the Lord’s Sup- 
per with all its intimacy, brotherly oneness, 
simplicity of symbolism as yet unencumbered 
with rites and formulas. Then follows the sacred 
Threeday: Good Friday of Passion, Saturday 
of Rest in the Tomb, and in the last part of the 
night, towards dawn, the Victory which is the 
center of our faith: Resurrection. 
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4 What exactly is a myth ? In we 


anguage current during the nineteenth 
entury, a “myth” meant anything that: 
yas opposed to “reality”: the creation 


sf Adam, or the invisible man, no less. 


han the history of the world as de- 
cribed by the Zulus, or the Theogony 
if Hesiod — these were all “myths.” 
Like many another cliché of the En- 
ightenment and of Positivism, this, too 
was of Christian origin and structure ; 


lr, according to primitive Christianity, — 


berything which could not be justified 
by reference to one or the other of the 
tv o Testaments was untrue; it was a 
“fable.” But the researches of the eth- 
hologists have obliged us to go behind 
bis semantic inheritance from the 
Christian polemics against the pagan 
yorld. We are at last beginning to 
now and understand the value of the 
pyth, as it has been elaborated in 
‘primitive” 
that is, among those groups of mankind 
where the myth happens to be the very 
oundation of social life and culture. 
Yow, one fact strikes us immediately : 
in such societies the myth is thought to 
@) press the absolute truth, because it 
harrates’a sacred history; that is, a 
transhuman revelation which took place 
t the dawn’ of the Great Time, in the 
oly time of the beginnings (in illo tem- 
pore). Being real and sacred, the myth 
be omes exemplary, and consequently 
‘repeatable, for it serves as a model, and 
sby the same token as a justification, for 
ail human actions. In other words, a 
myth is a true history of what came to 
pass at the beginning of Time, and one 
4 which provides the pattern for human 
‘behavior. In imitating the exemplary 
jacts of a god or of a mythic hero, or 
c simply by recounting their adventures, 
P the man of an archaic society detaches 
himself from profane time and magical- 
‘ly re-enters the Great Time, the sacred 
time. 
> Clearly, what we are dealing with 
there is a complete reversal of values ; 
jwhilst current language confuses the 
pmyth with “fables,” a man of the tradi- 
Aional societies sees it as the only valid 
revelation of reality. Little time was lost 
= before conclusions were drawn from this 
ediscovery. Little by little, one ceased to 
insist upon the fact that the myth nar- 
_rates impossibilities or improbabilities: 
“one was content to say that it constituted 
=a way of thinking different from ours, 


and archaic societies — 


~ 


but that in any casewe ought not to treat 


it @ priori as an aberration. One went 
still further ; one tried to integrate the 
myth into the general history of thought, 
by regarding it as the most important 
form of collective thinking. And, since 
“collective thinking” is never complete- 
ly abolished in any society, whatever its 
degree of evolution, one did not fail to 
observe that the modern world still pre- 
serves some mythical behavior : for ex- 
ample, the participation of an entire 
society in certain symbols has been 
interpreted as a survival of “collective 
thinking.” It was not difficult to show 
that the function of a national flag, with 
all the affective experiences that go with 
it, was in no way different from the 
“participation” in any of the symbols 
of the archaic societies. This was as 
much as to say that, upon the plane of 
social living, there was no break in the 
continuity between the archaic world 


“and the modern world. The one great 


difference was that of the presence, in 
the majority of the individuals who con- 
stitute modern societies, of a personal 
thinking that was absent, or almost 80, 
in traditional societies, 


This is not the place to begin a discus- 
sion of the general considerations raised 
by this “collective thinking.” Ours is a 
more modest problem: if the myth is 


‘not just an infantile or aberrant creation 


of “primitive” humanity, but is the ex- 
pression of a mode of being in the 
world, what has become of myths in the 
modern world? Or, more precisely, 
what has taken the essential place occu- 
pied by the myth in traditional so- 
cieties ? For, if certain “participations” 
in myths and collective symbols still 
survive in the modern world, they are 
far from filling the central part played 
by the myth in traditional societies ; in 
comparison with these, our modern 
world seems destitute of myths, It has 
even been held that the diseases and 
erises of modern societies are rightly 
attributable to the absence of a my- 
thology appropriate to them. When 
Jung entitled one of his books Modern 
Man in Search of a Soul, he implied 
that the modern world — in crisis ever 
since its profound break with Christian- 
ity — is in quest of a new myth, which 
alone could enable it to draw upon fresh 
spiritual resources and renew its crea- 


~ 


tive powers. 

It is true that, at least apparently, the. 
modern world is not rich in myths. It 
was said, for instance, of the General 
Strike, that this was one of the rare 
myths created by the modern world. But 
this was a misunderstanding: it was 
supposed that an idea, accessible to a 
considerable number of individuals and 
therefore “popular,” could become a 
myth for the simple reason that its 
realization was projected into a more or 
less remote future. But this is not the 
way myths are “created.” The general 
strike might be an instrument of politi- 
cal combat, but it has no mythical 
precedents, and that alone is enough to 
exclude it from mythical status. 


Very different is the case of Marxian 
communism. Let us leave aside all ques- _ 
tion of the philosophic validity of Marx- 
ism and of its historic destiny, and 
consider only the mythological. pattern 
of communism and the eschatological 
meaning of its popular success, For 
whatever we may think of the scientific 
claims of Marx, it is clear that the author 
of the Communist Manifesto takes up 
and carries on one of the great eschato- 
logical myths of the Middle Eastern and 
Mediterranean world, namely, the re- 
demptive part to be played by the Just 
(the “elect,” the “anointed,” the “inno- 
cent,” the “missioners,” in ourown days 
by the proletariat) , whose sufferings are 
invoked to change the ontological status 
of the world. In fact, Marx’s classless 
society, and the consequent disappear- 
ance of all historical tensions, find their 
most exact precedent in the myth of the 
Golden Age which, according to a num- 
ber of traditions, lies at the beginning 
and the erd of history. Marx has en- 
riched this venerable myth with a truly 
messianic Judaeo-Christian ideology ; 
on the one hand, by the prophetic and 
soteriological function he ascribes to the 
proletariat; and, on the other, by the 
final struggle between Good and Evil, 
which may well be compared with the 
apocalyptic conflict between Christ and 
antichrist, ending in the decisive victory 
of the former. It is-indeed significant 
that Marx turns to his own account the 
Judaeo-Christian eschatological hope of 
an absolute goal of history; in that he 
parts company from the other historical 
philosophers (Croce, for instance, and 
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Ortega y ‘aia for whom the tensions 
of history are implicit in the human con- 
dition, and therefore can never be com- 
pletely abolished. 


In comparison with the grandeur and 
the vigorous optimism of the Com- 
munist myth, the mythology propagated 
by the National Socialists seems peculi- 
arly inept; and this not only because of 
the limitations of the racial myth (how 
could one imagine that the rest of 
Europe would voluntarily accept sub- 
mission to a master-race ?), but above 
all because of the fundamental pessi- 
mism of the Germanic mytholdgy. In its 
effort to abolish Christian values and 
rediscover the spiritual sources of “the 
Race” — that is, of Nordic paganism — 

_ Nazism was obliged to try to reanimate 
the Germanic mythology. But from the 
point of view of the depth-psychologists, 
such an effort was, in effect, an invita- 
tion to collective suicide; for the escha- 
ton prophesied and expected by the an- 
cient Germans was the ragnar6ék — that 
is, a catastrophic end of the world. This 
‘included a gigantic combat between the 
gods and the demons, ending in the 
death of all the gods and all the heroes 
and a final regression of the world into 
chaos. It is true that, after the ragnarék, 
the world was to be reborn, regenerated 
(for the ancient Germans, too, knew the 
doctrine of the cosmic cycles, the myth 
of recurrent creations and destructions 
of the world) ; nevertheless, to substi- 
tute Nordic mythology for Christianity 
was to replace an eschatology rich in 
promises and consolations (for to the 
Christian, the “end of the.world” com- 
pletes and at the same time regenerates 
history) by eschaton that was frank- 
ly pessimistic. Translated into politi- 
cal terms this substitution almost 
amounted to saying: Give up your 
old Judaeo-Christian stories, and re- 
kindle, in the depths of your souls, 
the beliefs of your ancestors the Ger- 
mans; then prepare yourselves for 
the last grand battle between our 
own gods and the demonic forces: in 
that apocalyptic battle our gods and 
our heroes and we ourselves with them 
will all perish; that will be the rag- 
narok ; but another world will be born 
later on. The wonder is, how such a 
pessimistic vision of the end of history 
could ever have fired the imagination of 


even a portion of the German people ; 


and the fact that it did so has not yet 
ceased to raise problems for the psy- 
chologists. 

We are thinking of the myth as a type 
of human behavior and, at the same 
time, as an element of civilization — 
that is, of the myth as one finds it in 
traditional societies. For at the level of 
individual experience it has never com- 
pletely disappeared : it makes itself felt 
in the dredims, the fantasies and the 
longings of the modern man; and an 
abundant psychological literature has 
now accustomed us to rediscoveries of 
both the big and the little mythologies in 
the unconscious and half-conscious ac- 
tivity of every individual. But what now 
interests us above all is to find out what 
it is, in the modern world, that fills the 
central position oceupied by the myth in 
traditional societies. In other words, 
while recognizing that the great mythi- 
cal themes continue to repeat themselves 
in the obscure depths of the psyche, we 
still wonder whether the myth, as an 
exemplary pattern of human behavior, 
may not also survive among our con- 
temporaries in more or less degraded 
forms. It seems that a myth itself, as well 
as the symbols it brings into play, never 
quite disappears from the present world 
of the psyche ; it only changes its aspect 
and disguises its operations. Would it 


not be instructive to prolong the enquiry 


and unmask the operations of myths 
upon the social plane ? 

Here is one example. It is clearly the 
case that certain festivals observed in 
the modern world, though apparently 
secular, still preserve a mythical struc- 
ture-and function: the rejoicings over 
the New Year, or the festivities follow- 
ing the birth of a child, or the building 
of a house, or even the removal into a 
new flat, show the obscurely-felt need 
for an entirely new beginning, of an 
incipit vita nova — that is, of a com- 
plete regeneration. Remote as_ these 
profane rejoicings may be from their 
mythic archetype — the periodic repeti- 
tion of the creation — it is none the less 
evident that modern man still feels the 
need for periodic re-enactments of such 
scenarios, however secularized they 
have become. There are no means of 
estimating how far modern man is still 
aware of any mythological implications 
of his festivities ; what matters to us is 
that such celebratidns still have a reso- 
nance, obscure but profound, through- 


out his being. j 
That is but one example ; 3 it may en \ 
lighten us, however, with regard to wha 
appears to be a general situation: tha 
certain mythical themes still survive ig 
modern ‘societies, but are not readily 
recognizable since they have undergone 
a long process of laicization. This ha: 
long been known: indeed, modern sos 
cieties might be simply defined as those 
which have pushed the secularization of 
life and of the Cosmos far enough : thé 
novelty of the modern world consists iit 
its revaluation, at the secular level, off 
the ancient sacred values. What we want 
to know, however, is whether anything oy 
else of the “mythical” survives in the 
modern world, besides what presents ite 
self merely in the form of procedureg 


and values -re-interpreted to’ fit the} 


secular plane. If all the phenomena were 


of that description, we showld have to ) 


agree that the modern world was radi- 


cally opposed to all the historic forms: 
that had preceded it. But the very pres 
ence of Christianity excludes such a. 
hypothesis. Christianity admits none of” 
the secularized views of the Cosmos or 
of life which are characteristic of 7 


“modern” culture. 


The question this raises is not a sim- 


ple one; but since the Western world, 


or a great part of it, still claims to be | 
Christian, it cannot be evaded. I shall 
not insist upon what are at present mm 
called the “‘mythical elements” in Chris- 
tianity. Whatever may be said about! 


these “mythical elements,” it is a long 
time since they were Christianized and, 


in any case, the importance of Chris-| 4 
tianity must be judged in another per- @ 
spective. But, from time to time, voices @ 
are raised asserting that the modern 
world is no longer, or is not yet, Chris- 1 i 
tian. For our present purpose we need @ 
not concern ourselves with those who # 


put their hopes in Entmythologisierung, 


who believe it is necessary to “de- j i 
mythologize” Christianity to recover its: 


essential truth. Some think just the op- 


posite. Jung, for instance, believes that 7 

the crisis of the modern world is in great 7 
2 BF : 

part due to the fact that the Christian 


symbols and “myths” 


are no longer 


lived by the whole human being ; that | 


they have been reduced to words and 


gestures deprived of life, fossilized, ex- q 


ternalized and therefore no longer of 


any use for the deeper life of the psyche. | 
To us the question presents itself dif- 
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Herently : to what extent is Christianity 
maintaining, in modern secularized and 
Jaicized society, a spiritual horizon com- 
parable. to that of archaic societies, 
where the myth predominates. Let us 
say at once that Christianity has noth- 
ing to fear from such a comparison: 
Mts specificity is assured, it is guaranteed 
iby faith as the category sui generis of 
Teligious experience, and by its valori- 
zation in history, With the exception of 
Judaism, no other pre-Christian religion 
has set a value on history as a direct and 
irreversible manifestation by Abraham 
as @ unique means of salvation. Con- 
sequently the Christian polemic against 
the religious world of paganism is, his- 
Horically speaking, obsolete: Chris- 
Hianity is no longer in danger of being 
; confused with any other religion or 
[gnosis whatsoever. This having been 
Psaid, and in view of the discovery, which 
vis quite recent, that the myth represents 
a certain mode of being in the world, it 
bis no less true that Christianity, by the 
Every fact that it is a religion, has had to 
| preserve at least one mythic attitude — 
the attitude towards liturgical time; 
that is, the rejection of profane time and 
ithe periodical recovery of the Great 
| Time, illud tempus of “the beginnings.” 
| For the Christian, Jesus Christ is not 
a mythical personage : on the contrary, 
fhe is a historical personage ; his great- 
F ness itself is founded upon that absolute 
y historicity. For the Christ not only made 
himself man, “man in general,” but 
Paccepted the historical condition of the 
‘people in whose midst he chose to be 
born ; and he had recourse to no miracle 
eto escape from that historicity — al- 
| though he worked plenty of miracles in 
Forder to modify the “historical situa- 
) tions” of others — by curing the para- 
| lytic, raising Lazarus, etc. Nevertheless, 
the religious experience of the Christian 
"is based upon an imitation of the Christ 
| as exemplary pattern, upon the liturgical 
Wrepetition of the life, death and resur- 
Prection of the Lord and upon the con- 
" temporaneity of the Christian with illud 
i | tempus which begins with the Nativity 
| at Bethlehem and ends, provisionally, 
with the Ascension. Now, we know that 
| the initiation of a transhuman model, 
) the repetition of an exemplary scenario 
| and the breakaway from profane time 
4 | through a moment which opens out into 
; the Great Time, are the essential marks 
r I of “mythical behavior” — that is, the 
4 


behavior of the man of the-archaic so- 
cieties, who finds the very source of his 
“existence in the myth. One is always 
contemporary with a myth, during the 
time when one repeats it or imitates the 
gestures of the mythic personages. 
Kierkegaard’s requirement of the true 
Christian was that he should be a con- 
temporary of the Christ. But even one 
who is not a “true Christian” in Kierke- 
gaard’s sense still is, and cannot not be, 
a contemporary of Christ; for the 
liturgical time in which the Christian 
lives during the divine service is no 
longer profane duration but is essen- 
tially sacred time, the time in which the 
Word is made flesh, the illud tempus of 
the Gospels. A Christian is not taking 
part in a commemoration of the Passion 
of Christ, as he might be joining in the 
annual celebration of the Fourth of July 
or the Eleventh of November, for ex- 
ample. He is not commemorating an 
event but re-actualizing a mystery. For 
the Christian, Jesus dies and resurrects 
before him hic et nunc. Through the 
mystery of the Passion or of the Resur- 
rection, the Christian dispels profane 
time and is integrated into time primor- 
dial and holy. 

It is needless to insist upon the radical 
differences that divide Christianity from 
the archaic world: they are too obvious 
to give rise to misunderstandings. But 
there remains the identity of behavior 
that we have just recalled. To the Chris- 
tian, as to the man of the archaic 


societies, time is not homogeneous: it . 


is subject to periodical ruptures which 
divide it into “secular duration” and a 
“sacred time,” the latter being indefi- 
nitely reversible, in the sense that it 
repeats itself to infinity without ceasing 
to be the same time. It is said that Chris- 
tianity, unlike the archaic religions, 
proclaims and awaits the end of Time ; 
which is true of the “profane duration,” 
of history, but not of the liturgical time 
inaugurated by the Incarnation. The 
Christological illud tempus will not be 
done away with at the end of history. 
These few cursory observations have 
shown us in what sense Christianity is 
prolonging a “mythical” conduct of life 
into the modern world. If we take 
account of the true nature and function 
of the myth, Christianity does not ap- 
pear to have surpassed the mode of 
being of archaic man ; but then it could 
not. Homo naturaliter Christianus. 


It seems unlikely that any society 
eould completely dispense with myths, 
for, of what is essential in mythical be- 
havior — the exemplary pattern, the 
repetition, the break with profane dura- 
tion and integration into primordial 


_time —the first two at least are con- 


substantial with every human condition, 
Thus, it is not so difficult to recognize, 


* in all that modern people call instruc- 


tion, education and didactic culture, the 
function that is fulfilled by the myth in 
archaic societies. This is so not only 
because myths represent both the sum 
of ancestral traditions and the norms it 
is important not to transgress, and be- 
cause their transmission — generally 
secret, initiatory — is equivalent to the 
more or less official “education” of a 
modern society. The homology of the 
respective functions of the myth and of 
our public instruction is verified above 
all when we consider the origins of the 
exemplary models upheld by Eurgpean 
education. In antiquity there was no 
hiatus between mythology and history : 
historical personages endeavored to imi- 
tate their archetypes, the gods and 
mythical heroes. 

But this imitation of model lives is 
promoted not only by means of school 
education. Concurrently with official 
pedagogy, and long after this has ceased 
to exert its authority, modern man“is 
subjected to the influence of a potent if 
diffuse mythology that offers him a num- 
ber of patterns for imitation, Heroes, 
real and imaginary, play an important 
part in the formation of European 
adolescents “the characters in tales of 
adventure, heroes of war, screen favor- 
ites, etc. This mythology is continually 
enriched with the growing years; we 
meet, one after another, the exemplary 
figures thrown up by changes of fashion, 
and we try to become like them. Critical 
writers have often pointed out modern 
versions of, for example, Don Juan, the 
political or the military hero, the hap- 
less lover ; of the cynic, the nihilist, the 
melancholy poet, and so forth : all these 
models are carrying on mythological 
traditions which their topical forms re- 
veal in mythical behavior. The copying 
of these archetypes betrays a certain 
discontent with one’s own personal his- 
tory ; an obscure striving to transcend 
one’s own local, provincial history and 
to recover some “Great Time” or other 


— though it be only the mythic Time 














of the first surrealist or existentialist 

The Polynesians, when setting out 
upon a grandiose maritime adventure, 
are careful to deny its “novelty,” 
‘its unprecedentedness, its spontaneity ; 
for them, it is only a case of repeating 
the voyage that-was made by some 
mythical hero in ilo tempore, to “show 
men the way,” to~set an example. But 
thus to embark on a present adventure 
as the reiteration of a mythic saga is 
as much as to put the present time out 
of mind. Such disinclination to face 
historic. time, together with an obscure 
desire to share in some glorious, pri- 
mordial, total Time, is betrayed, in the 
case of modern people, by a sometimes 
desperate effort to break through the 
homogeneity of time, to “get beyond” 
duration and re-enter a time quali- 
tatively different from that which cre- 
ates, in its course, their own history. 
It is with this in mind that we can 
render the best account of what has 
become of myths in the world of to- 
day. For moderh man, too, by means 
that are multiple, but homologous, is 
endeavoring to liberate himself from 
his “history” and to live in a quali- 
tatively different temporal rhythm. 
And in so doing he is returning, with- 
out being aware of it, to the mythical 
style of life. 

One can understand this better if 
one looks more closely at the two prin- 
cipal ways of “escape” in use by mod- 
ern people — visual entertainment, and 
reading. We need not go into all the 
mythical precedents for our public 
spectacles; it is enough to recall the 
ritual origins of bull-fighting, racing 
and athletic contests; they all have 
this point in common, that they take 
place in a “concentrated time,” time 
of a heightened intensity; a residuum 
of, or substitute for, magico-religious 
time. 


When we turn to reading, the ques- 
tion is of greater subtlety. It is con- 
cerned, on the one hand, with the 
forms and the mythical origins of 
literature and, on the other, with the 
mythological function that reading per- 
forms in the mind that feeds upon it. 
The successive stages of myth, legend, 
epic and modern literature have often 
been pointed out and need not detain 
us here. Let us merely recall the fact 
that the mythical archetypes survive to 


some degree in the great modern nov- 
els, The difficulties and trials that the 


novélist’s hero has to pass through are 


prefigured in the adventures of the 
mythical heroes. It has been possible 
also to show how the mythic ‘themes 


of the primordial waters, of the isles 


of Paradise, of the quest for the Holy 
Grail, of heroic and mystical initiation, 
etc., still dominate modern European 
literature. Quite recently we have seen, 
in surrealism, a prodigious outburst of 
mythical themes and primordial sym- 
bols. As for the literature of the book- 
stalls, its mythological character is 
obvious. Every popular novel has to 
present the exemplary struggle between 
Good and Evil, the hero and the 
villain (modern incarnation of the De- 
mon), and repeat one of those univer- 
sal motives of folklore, the persecuted 
young woman, salyation by love, the 
unknown protector, etc. Even detective 
novels are full of mythological themes. 

Need we recall how much lyric 
poetry renews -and continues the 
myths? All poetry is an effort to re- 
create the language; in other words, 
to abolish current language, that of 
every day, and to invent a new, private 
and personal speech, in the last analy- 
sis secret. But poetic creation, like lin- 
guistic creation, implies the abolition 
of time — of the history concentrated 


in language— and tends towards the - 


recovery of the paradisiac, primordial 
situation; of the days when one could 
create spontaneously, when the past 
did not exist because there was no 
consciousness of time; no memory of 
temporal duration. It is said, more- 
over, in our own days, that for a great 
poet the past does not exist: the poet 
discovers the world as though he were 
present at the cosmogonic moment, 
contemporaneous with the first day of 
the Creation. 

But we are interested chiefly in the 
mythological function of reading in 
itself; for here we are dealing with a 
specific. phenomenon of the modern 


world, unknown in earlier civiliza- 


tions. Reading replaces not only the 
oral folk traditions, such as still sur- 
vive in rural communities of Europe, 
but also the recital of the myths in the 
archaic societies. Now, reading, per- 
haps even more than visual entertain- 
ment, gives one a break in duration, 
and at the same time an “escape from 
time.” Whether we are “killing time” 


with a detective story, or entering ink 
another temporal universe as we do i 
reading any kind of novel; we an 
taken out of our own duration to mo 
in other rhythms, to live in a differen 
history, In- this sense reading offer 
us an “easy way,” it provides a modi 
cation of experience at little cost: fa 
the modern man it is the supreme “dis 
traction,” yielding him the illusion o 
a mastery of time, which, we may wel 
suspect, gratifies a secret desire 
withdraw from the implacable becond 
ing that leads towards death. 

We cannot say that the moder 
world has completely eliminated mythi 
cal behavior: but only that its field of 
action is changed: the myth is né 
longer dominant in the essential seq 
tors of life:- it has been repressed 
partly into the obscurer levels of th 
psyche, partly into the secondary of 
even irresponsible activities of soci 
ety. It is true that mythical behavio 
persists, though disguised, in the part 
that is played by education, but this ig 
almost exclusively in what concerns thé 
very young; and, what is more, thé 
exemplary function of education is o 
the way to disappearance: modern ped 
agogy encourages spontaneity. Except 
in authentically religious life, the myth 
functions, as we have seen, chiefly i 
distractions. But it will never disap 
pear; in the collective life it sometimes 
reasserts itself with considerable force 
in the form of a political myth. 

It is no less safe to predict that thé 
understanding of the myth will one 
day be counted among the most useful 
discoveries of the twentieth century 
Western man is no longer the masteg 
of the world; he is no longer manag: 
ing “natives” but talking with otheg 
men. It is well that he should lear 
how to open the conversation. It is 
necessary for him to realize that theré 
is no longer any break in the continu 
ity between the “primitive” or “back: 
ward” world and that of the moder 
West. It is not enough, as it was half 
a century ago, to discover and admiré 
the art of Negroes or Pacific islandersa 
we have now to rediscover the spiritual 
sources of these arts in ourselves; wé 
must become aware of what it is, in 
a modern existence, that is still “mythi- 
cal,” and survives as such simply be- 
cause this, too, is part and parcel of 
the human condition, expressing the 
anxiety of man living in Time. id 
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ABILITY GROUPING 


A new classroom technique 


helps children to learn 


more efficiently 


A little over a year ago, one of our 
schools had to “sell” the idea of 
Ability Grouping to its students’ par- 
ents. When June rolled around, the 
same parents were demanding that all 
grades be included in the project. 
Through letters, phone calls, and per- 
sonal visits, the principal and her 
faculty got responses matching their 
own enthusiasm. The mother of one 


fifth-grader remarked, “Sister, this is 
the first time in five years my child 
likes school.” Her comment was typi- 
cal. Except for private tutoring, Abil- 
ity Grouping is the most effective way 


. to teach each child according to his 


own mentality, learning rate, and 
needs. 

The term Ability Grouping means 
that all children in a given grade are 
divided by their academic talents into 
four groups: gifted, high average, 
average, slow. Educators call the 
placing of the same types together 
“homogeneous grouping.” Ordinarily, 
a classroom has “heterogeneous” or 
mixed grouping which makes teach- 
ing difficult. Usually the first three 
grades have homogeneous groups un- 
til the youngsters learn to read, but 
later they are jumbled together. 

It is apparent that each of the fifty 
children in a fourth-grade room 
cannot learn long division within the 
same length of time. Neither will each 
work ten examples correctly within 
thirty minutes. Some children catch 
on with the first explanation ; others, 
the second time; but a few need at 
least five explanations and then may 








still get lost. Some don’t even know 
enough about multiplication to begin 
any kind of division. How many ex- 
planations should a teacher give? 
The majority has answered by aim- 
ing at the average and letting the 
bright children get bored and the dull 
ones get lost in the educational jungle 
thus created. Aiming at the average 
we have failed to help the slow or 
challenge those with leadership quali- 
ties and with high I.Q.’s. None has 
developed potentialities to the fullest. 

The most practical solution for the 
ordinary parochial school situation is 
Ability Grouping. Let’s take a look at 
a concrete example: St. Joan of Arc 
School in St. Clair Shores, Michigan. 
St. Joan’s is a large elementary school 
with an enrollment of 1,800 children 
taught by 21 sisters and sixteen lay 
teachers. The experiment began in the 
seventh grade where 200 children 
were grouped into four classes accord- 
ing to ability. All were to change 
classes among four teachers, follow 
the same curriculum, and use the 
same texts and other materials. The 
differences would be in teaching 
methods and amount of work de- 
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In the small groups which result from dividing children according to 
their abilities the individual student can receive more 
attention. ABOVE: a boy works out an electrical experiment. RIGHT: a girl 


manded. The point of Ability Group- 
ing is not acceleration for the bright, 
i.e., to give them the work of the next 
grade nor to finish two grades in one 
year. The goal is enrichment. The 
talented go more deeply into the sub- 
ject and produce more results of 
better quality. 

At this point, most parents ask, 
“By what norm is my child assigned 
to a certain group ?” At St. Joan’s the 
principal, aided by two experienced 
teachers, made a chart for each child. 
This contained his I.Q., mental age, 
the results of recent standardized tests 
in reading and arithmetic, and the 
average of his grades for the past 
year. Since personality traits, atti- 
tudes, work habits, and other intan- 
gibles have a marked effect upon 
learning skills, the child’s actual pro- 
duction was compared with his I.Q. 
All teachers who knew the child’s 
work were asked to comment upon his 
chart. When evidence warranted, he 
was changed to another group. 

Grouping was flexible rather than 
arbitrary. At change of semesters sev- 
eral children were re-classified. Those 
of uneven abilities, e.g., bright in 


uses sections to help clear fraction concepts. 


arithmetic, slow in reading, were 
tried out in either average or above- 
average groups. The fourth section 
had fewest pupils to insure individual 
attention for each. The entire group- 
ing procedure took three-and-a-half 
months, from September until Janu- 
ary. 

To date, we have found that the 
children in the lower ability groups 
are so happy to be able to do assign- 
ments and keep up with the group 
that they feel no stigma. Many who 
were formerly put in the shade by 
brighter students have gained new 
confidence and assumed leadership 
and responsibilities. In the few cases 
where children demanded to be 
changed because of social inferiority, 
confidential talks revealed that par- 
ents had first suggested the idea. 
Children do not choose their asso- 
ciates on the basis of mentality. 

The faculty had foreseen this diff- 
culty and the necessity of preparing 
parents for the experiment. They sent 
out form letters explaining Ability 
Grouping and held parent-teacher 
conferences during November Educa- 


tion Week. The faculty emphasized 
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that they were interested in meeting 
the pupils’ individual differences in 
order to give them greater advantages. 
Since the experiment entailed more 
work for the teachers, it was hardly 
suggested out of laziness. As a result 
most parents decided to give the new 
system a trial. 

In the second semester the seventh 
grade was divided into four homo- 
geneous groups which moved to all 
four classrooms at least once a day 
for a major and one or more minor 
subjects. For example, the children in 
Group 4 had their homeroom teacher, 
Sister Yvonne, for religion first 
period; Mr. Vincent for arithmetic 
and spelling, second; Miss Jones for 
social studies and art, third; Sister 
Lourdes for literature and music, 
fourth; and then returned to their 
homeroom for English and handwrit- 
ing with Sister Yvonne the fifth 
period. 

When Mr. Vincent’s superior group 
was on page 76 in arithmetic, Group 
4 was on page fifty. Both were happy 
and interested. In English, the gifted 
were busy with creative writing, re- 


search and speech, while the average 
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were still mastering parts of speech, 
fundamentals of sentence structure 
and simple punctuation. The princi- 
pal also noted a good adjustment in 
social studies. The fourth group had 
a reading problem, so the children 
took turns slowly reading the text 
aloud while the teacher guided them 
with questions and occasional halts 
for group discussions. She also used 
the blackboards for word syllabica- 
tion, pronunciation, and definition. 
The children were learning how to 
study and read for information and 
at the same time they were getting 
necessary phonetics drills. 

After five months faculty, parents, 
and pupils were so enthusiastic about 
the experiment that in the current 
year Ability Grouping was extended 
to the eighth, sixth and fifth grades. 
An after-school course in conversa- 
tional French was offered for the bet- 
ter students; although optional, the 
class is filled to capacity. The teachers 
have improved professionally too. 
They look forward to faculty meet- 
ings and their lesson plans are most 
creative. One arithmetic teacher was 
able, for the first time, to have good 





students carry out his pet projects 
with advanced charts and graphs. 
And the idea is spreading: public 
schools in the area have started ask- 
ing permission for interviews and ob- 
servation. Another benefit has been 
that eighth graders are more easily 
directed into a college preparatory, 
business or a vocational program for 
high school. 

From observation, the form of 
Ability Grouping we now have at St. 
Joan of Arc School seems to function 
smoothly and to be the most produc- 
tive. “We are still in the experimental 
stage, of course,” says Mother Theo- 
dora, principal of St. Joan’s. “We 
make changes as they seem necessary 
and we’re always on the lookout for 
ways to improve.” Under the guid- 
ance of this pilot school, two more 
schools taught by the Sisters of St. 
Joseph have joined the experiment. 
So far Ability Grouping has been 
highly successful. Parents might well 
prepare themselves for this system 
which may become accepted in most 
parochial schools within the next 
decade. 

— Sister Mary VIANNEeEY, S.S.J. 
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Undistracted philosopher 


Historian Christopher Dawson spurns publicity for the quiet life of the mind 


Although as the first Catholic in the Harvard 
Divinity School Christopher Dawson is a legitimate 
object of news, no photograph or piece of informa- 
tion is ever wrung from him without a keen struggle. 
It isn’t the publicity Professor Dawson seems 
to mind so much as the distraction — and publicity 
can be almost as distracting as television. (For a 
short while last year, he attempted American televi- 
sion, and was quite partial to Westerns, but has 
given it up because it threatened to interfere with 


his reading.) Presumably on the same theory, he 


discourages the wits out of interviewers and photog- 
raphers. 

Professor Dawson gives one lecture (on the early 
Church) to a handful of students, and one or two 
seminars a week at the Harvard Divinity School. 
For recreation between times, he replenishes his 
mind with books; for exercise, he reads. 

Here, JUBILEE makes a rare visit to Professor 
Dawson in his home (where he is seen with Mrs. 
Dawson and Marietta Bisson, his secretary), and ® 


obtains a rare interview. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES HARBUTT 
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66 It is necessary to make people more conscious of our cultural predicament 


— of the existence of this deadening blanket of secularist conformity which 
is stifling the spiritual and intellectual life of modern culture. This is not a 
political question, it is one which can be dealt with by the thinker and the 
writer. It is not a denominational issue. Catholics are no doubt involved to an 
exceptional degree. But it is essentially a struggle for spiritual freedom which 
affects us all. The old-fashioned liberal sees religion and above all the Cath- 
olic Church as the great enemies of freedom. But he is living in the past. The 
modern world has seen the coming of a new threat to human freedom which 


is more far reaching and profound than anything the past has known. 99 














Professor Dawson speaks out on Church, state and 


religious education in America AN INTERVIEW WITH MICHAEL NOVAK 


D: American Catholicism is stronger today than most 
Europeans realize and it is bound to have a profound 
influence on American culture. On the other hand, I feel 
that American culture has become so strong and so deeply 
committed to its own way of life, which is a purely secular 
one, that it is becoming more and more difficult for 
Catholicism to find any place. 

Q: Then our society is not really pluralist ? 

D: No, I do not think it is. Certainly it was pluralist. This 
was perhaps the most characteristic feature of the Consti- 
tution as its founders planned it. But it has long ceased to 
be so. Viewed externally it is an immense technologically 


mel organized unity ; viewed from within it is equally unitary, 


owing to the social and economic pressures which are forc- 
| ing the individual into common patterns of behavior. In 
' fact, modern American society is a behavioristic monism. 
—Q: But how has this revolution come about ? Our legisla- 
| tors have always been deeply concerned to defend religious 
§ and intellectual freedom. 

D: That is the great paradox of American history. The 
separation of Church and state which was intended to 
protect religious freedom has become the constitutional 
basis of the secularization of American culture, The First 
| Amendment was intended to limit the powers of the Fed- 
_ eration from any interference with religion — not to extend 
them. The powers of the Federation were strictly limited by 
the rights of the individual, the churches and the individual 
_ states. Indeed if you had talked to an American in those 
_ days of ‘the separation of Church and state,’ he would 
have thought that you were talking about the position of 
_ the Episcopalian Church in Virginia or the Congregation- 
alist Church in Connecticut. But these questions did not 
concern the Federation. Congress had no power to deal 
| with them, and this was the real meaning of the First 
Amendment. 

Q: Why do you say that the First Amendment has be- 
come the constitutional basis of American secularism ? 
D: Because with the coming of a universal national sys- 
tem of public education, in the later nineteenth century, 
this principle was applied in the educational field. Religion 
was banished from the common school, and since the com- 
mon school was also the school of citizenship and the great 
unitive force that welded the diverse elements of American 
society into a common culture, that culture was inevitably a 
secular one. 

Q: How has education been surrendered so easily to 
monism ? 

D: This total rejection of the religious element in educa- 
tion as a divisive force in the formation of the American 
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culture owed a great deal in the last generation to the late 
John Dewey who had such a wide influence on educa- 
tional thought through his long period of teaching in 
Columbia Teachers College. No doubt his influence is a 
thing of the past, but the principle for which he stood has 
become victorious and has become an almost universally 
accepted dogma— it has become hypostatically united 
with the First Amendment, as an article of faith which no 
loyal American can question. 

Q: On some campuses, Catholics are not even allowed to 
meet together in Newman clubs — for fear of divisiveness. 
But Catholic schools suffer from the pressures of con- 
formity too. 

D: What it all amounts to is that Catholics are being 
forced to pay double for the right of freedom of education 
and still are not getting their money’s worth; when they 
have done all and more than all that they can, their schools 
will be less well equipped and their teachers less well paid 
then those of the state. This is an obvious injustice and a 
denial of the principle of religious freedom. Yet any at- 
tempt to remedy it is invariably blocked by an appeal to 
the First Amendment which has become a bulwark of 
secularist dogma. 

A: But don’t you think that the secular humanist thinks 
of himself as the heir of the Enlightenment, and of religion 
as obscurantist ; and hence looks on the First Amendment 
as a wall against religion ? He thinks ue is defending free- 
dom. 

D: But in fact, as I said, this secularist interpretation 
rests on a misunderstanding. Official policy as stated, for 
example in the North West Ordinance of 1787, lays down 
the general principle, “Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” In other words, churches and schools had 
their own independent spheres of action and it was the 
duty of the government to protect and encourage them, 
but not to restrict or control them in the free exercise of 
their proper function. 

Q: But would it be politically wise to make an issue of 
this ? 

D: Not a political issue, but an educational and intel- 
lectual one. I think educated opinion is becoming alive to 
the injustices and inequalities of the present system. For 
example, I noticed an article here in the Crimson on 
Wednesday which could not be called in any way pro- 
Catholic, but which was quite outspoken in its recognition 
of the injustice of taxing the Catholic to pay for an educa- 
tion from which he is practically excluded. 
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ANOMALOUS ARTIST 


Sister Mary Corita, one of America’s most suc- 
cessful graphic designers, started teaching art after 
her entrance into the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, found time herself to experiment 
with a variety of techniques and media. Her main 
interest, she discovered, lay in print-making, espe- 
cially serigraphs — handprints requiring separate 
stencils for each color — and Sister Corita began 
developing the exuberant, highly individualistic 
style that has made her work widely acclaimed 
in both liturgical and secular circles. Now art pro- 
fessor at Immaculate Heart College in Los Angeles, 
Sister Corita spends part of the year traveling 
around the country to lecture and demonstrate her 
technique and theories of art to students and emula- 
tors. She has done numerous assignments for com- 
mercial use, including a line of gift-wrap paper 
for Dallas’s Neiman-Marcus department store, foil 
wrap for Reynolds Metals Company, and a graphic 
design for Container Corporation of America. Not 
at all troubled by the seeming incongruity of her 
busy life as a religious, Sister Corita feels she is 
able to manifest her vocation in all her activities. 
“We have this horrible need to measure every- 
thing,” Sister Corita reflected recently, “and we are 
so busy measuring objects that we often miss their 


true beauty.” 











Father Andrew J. O’Reilly, chaplain to New York University’s Catholic students, stops to talk to a girl in the lobby of the 
Loeb Student Center. Eventually three other centers, one for each major religious group on the campus, will be built nearby. 


New York University, with 10,000 Catholic students 
; (more than Notre Dame), has the largest Catholic student 
BUSY C H APL Al N body in the United States. Yet there is only one priest — 
. Father Andrew O'Reilly, director of the NYU Catholic 
Center since 1954—to serve this large group. Besides 
Fr. Andrew O’Reilly serves New York teaching five accredited courses (next year he will add a 
: 3 s sixth), Father O’Reilly is on a faculty committee that re- 
University’s Catholic students views the records of students whose grades are slipping, 
: and supervises the activities of four separate Catholic 
groups on campus, day, evening, foreign and law students. 
In addition he has heavy responsibilities for the plans con- 
nected with the new Catholic Center, a large and impres- 
sive building on Washington Square South which should 

be ready by the spring of 1962. 

Juggling all these projects while meeting daily with 
faculty and non-Catholic students as well (some of whom 
are suspicious of Catholicism, openly hostile or indifferent 
toward it) demands more time and energy than one man 
should perhaps have to muster especially when he is ex- 
pected to be a good teacher, and a holy man and scholar 
too. But as long as he is the Church’s chief representative 
in a markedly secular milieu it is unlikely that Father 
O’Reilly will slacken his grueling pace. 


Father O’Reilly and a couple of students stand before 
the site of the proposed Catholic Center which 
should be ready for occupancy in spring 1962. 
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On the roof of the Religious Center Father O'Rei 
surveys NYU’s sprawling Washington Sq 
campus in the heart of Greenwich Villa 











The day is a series of meetings for Father O’Reilly — when 
not in person, discussions are carried on by a series 
of seemingly endless telephone calls. 
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In hundreds of informal encounters such as these 
Father O’Reilly manages to reach an unusually 
large number of NYU’s Catholic students. Still, 
because of inadequate facilities only about 

twenty percent are served by the Catholic program. 


Small quarters hamper the program 


Father O'Reilly lives in the rectory of New York’s oldest 
Catholic parish—St. Peter’s on Barclay Street. His day be- 
gins with Mass at 6:30; after breakfast he works on his 
classes for the day, goes up to the University around nine, 
consults with his secretary there, answers mail, meets a 
student for counselling, has conferences and then has 
lunch either at the faculty club or in the cafeteria of the 
Loeb Student Center. After lunch he may have to teach 
a class or two, attend a faculty meeting, hold a “Pumping 
the Padre” session (an informal question-and-answer 
gathering of day students), or a meeting of the Aquinas 
Circle which studies Thomistic philosophy under his direc- 
tion. After supper he may have a class, meetings with 
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students or with an alumni group to plan fund raising for 
the new center. It is often near midnight by the time he gets 
back to the rectory. 

Father O’Reilly’s headquarters at NYU is the Religious 
Center, a narrow, four-storey mansion not far from the 
one Henry James described in The House on Washington 
Square; it is shared by the Protestants, Jews and Cath- 
olics. Until 1956 Catholics had a renovated building on 
the other side of the Square but it was razed when the 
city condemned the site. Now while waiting for their new 
center to be built Father O’Reilly and the Catholic stu- 
dents occupy a long narrow second-floor room that serves 
as library, lounge, reading and meeting room. He has a 
tiny room on the top floor which, though cramped, at least 
provides a retreat where he can occasionally be alone. 
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Father O’Reilly shaves quickly before a dinner engagement while talking to a 
student about Newman announcements they have been mimeographing. 





»~> 


Father O’Reilly pours coffee in the Newman Lounge after Lunch at the faculty club on Washington Square 
an informal question and answer session. means a chance to discuss campus problems. 
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Father O’Reilly prepares a portable altar for first Friday Mass in the basement of NYU’s 
religious center. The new center will have a chapel where Mass will be offered daily. Later, he 
runs off announcements on a mimeograph. 


Catholic activities are voluntary 


Commenting on his extracurricular instruction in reli- 
gion and philosophy, Father O’Reilly says, “My job is to 
make these things appealing; I don’t want to dragoon any- 
one into them.” It is understood, of course, that Father 
O’Reilly is in no position to coerce students to attend. 
Catholic students at NYU, unlike those on Catholic cam- 
puses, can ignore their chaplain and the center’s religious 
and social activities without fear of censure from the Uni- 
versity, which remains aloof, or from the Church (pastors 
and bishops would never hear about it). Father O’Reilly 
must depend on attracting and holding the students’ in- 
terest mostly by his personality. 

Because everything about religion at NYU is voluntary, 
Father O'Reilly tries to keep a balance between social and 


intellectual activities. For some students a Catholic social 
environment is enough to keep them in the Church; they 
are content to be with people of the same beliefs and 
similar background and, because NYU is so large, they 
welcome Newman Club dances or bridges as means of 
mingling in small congenial groups. Father O’Reilly lets 
the students plan and conduct the social program and he 
takes a direct hand in devising activities for the intellec- 
tually more curious. 

The new center will be an enormous help to Father 
O’Reilly in reaching these exceptional students. The 10,000- 
volume library from the old center (now in storage) will 
be available again; there will be meeting rooms large 
enough to invite Catholic scholars, artists and statesmen 
to speak and for Protestant, Catholic and Jewish scholars 
to gather for a dialog among the three faiths. 
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ia 1956, Washington ual 


‘tically to be an “average” ‘Ametican politico-tconomi¢ unit, 


was selected as the site for a five-year experiment in educa- 
tional television, sponsored and subsidized by the Electronics 


Industry Association (EIA) and The Fund for the Advance- 


ment of Education of the Ford Foundation. ELA provided 
the equipment to operate the project; and the Fund “has 
underwritten the cost of designing the system; assisting 
with production problems; training personnel for operating, 


administering, and supervising the program; and developing 


and carrying out the evaluation. The Chesapeake. and Poto- 
‘mac Telephone Company of Maryland, with the technical 
_ advice of the Bell Laboratories, has developed the system of 
closed-circuit communication for transmitting telecasts to 
‘the classroom. They are using this experience to determine 
} the rates for the closed-circuit cable ren 


It is estimated that as of the spring of 1960, some | 


-$1,500,000 had been put into this “pilot project.” On 
August 1, 1960, a further gift of $776,000 was announced 
-by the Ford Foundation, to be divided, in an unspecified 
way, between the Washington County Project and another 
experiment of similar nature. 

The quotation above, and all those that follow, are taken 
> from the Progress Report of the Washington County Closed- 
, Circuit Educational Television Project, dated March 1949, 
-and issued by the Board of Education, Hagerstown, Mary- 
| land. This fifty-page booklet belongs in every American 
- home, preferably on the bookshelf between 1984 and The 

Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
| The Report is decorated with illustrations, graphs, charts 
- and statistics, all of the varieties of visual “presentation” 
-which have so markedly become the staple of the “commu- 
F nications arts” and have so visibly undermined communica- 
tion by language. It advances the arguments with which 
-everyone must by now be familiar. It dwells on the antici- 
; pated advantages of television in the classroom, the possibili- 
- ties of using superior teachers in all subjects, of employing 
E “resource people” in special fields, of binding all students 
over a wide area into one happy and unified group, and of 
“enriching” the curriculum in a variety of ways. 
_- We have heard this sort of thing so often from educators 
that it may be more interesting to pay attention to other por- 
E tions of the Report, especially those having to do with the 
actual working of the project, and to supplement these state- 
ments with observations I was able to make during a visit 
to the Project in March 1960. 
When the Progress Report was issued, televised instruc- 
tion was transmitted to all but twelve of the country’s 
|} 49 elementary and high schools. By the fall of 1959, the 
coverage was almost complete. Approximately 18,000 pu- 
pils, in grades 1 through 12, are now receving varying 
amounts of instruction via television in a selected variety of 
+ subjects. According to the Report, “the total daily television 
experience” of any one pupil is in most cases less than one 
- hour, exceptions being made for grades 7 and 8; which re- 
ceive eighty minutes. 

The telecasts to the classrooms throughout the county 

originate in a television center located in Hagerstown. This 
| is a highly professional installation, with five fully-equipped 
studios, a film library, video-tape facilities, offices, and a 
shop for the “production of visuals.” The staff of television 
or “studio” teachers (fourteen for the elementary grades; 
ten for high school) has its headquarters here. This staff is 
-entirely separate from the classroom staff in the various 
schools, and does no live teaching. (The teachers for tele- 
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= as were, oes acloieaity selected from personnel 


already in the county system.) The production staff out- 


numbers the group: who teach: “engineers,” “production 


supervisors,” “directors” and others number 32, not count- 
ing two members of the staff who are listed simply as 


“Visual Aids.” 


The administrative staff includes a Director of Instruction 
as well as a Supervisor of Instruction and a Coordinator. 
There is, of course, a Director of Public Relations. 

“Telecasts go out to the county schools on five channels. 
Thus five grades may receive instruction simultaneously in 
five subjects. A “survey” having reached the conclusion 
that there should be one television. set for each twenty to 
twenty-five pupils, each classroom is equipped with two 
receivers. Most are standard 21-inch models. 

When the Report was issued, the following subjects were 
taught by television: 

Grade : Subjects. Taught 

i Reading and Number Experiences, Art, Music 
2 Reading and Number Experiences, Art, Music 
3 Reading and Number Experiences, Art, Music 


4 Social: Studies, Arithmetic, Art, Music 
5 Social Studies, Arithmetic, Art, Music 
6 Science, Arithmetic, Art, Music 


Zz Core, Mathematics, Science, Practical Arts 
8 Core, Mathematics, Science, Practical Arts 


9 General Science 

10 = Plane Geometry. 

11 US History 

12 English (“General” and “Academic”), Physics 
(taught entirely. by film) 


The day-by-day content of these courses is described in 
a special school TV Guide, issued weekly and distributed 
to all pupils and teachers. This Guide is a replica of the fa- 
miliar commercial TV Guide, and I shall refer later to some 
of its features and some of its uses, For the moment, some 
of the course descriptions may be of interest to those not 
familiar with the content of “Core” or “Social Studies.” For 
example: 


(Friday, April 1, 9:05 a.m.) Seventh Grade—core: “Afghan- 
istan—Comma with Single Introductory Words.” Afghanistan 
is important as a buffer state to keep strong countries apart and 
lessen the chance of trouble between them. Between what two 
strong countries is Afghanistan located? We shall find some 
more uses for the comma with short introductory words—some- 
times introductory adverbs and sometimes with conjunctive ad- 
verbs. 


This is a good specimen of “Core,” which aims to soften up 
“dry” subjects, such as commas, with “enriching” material, 
such as Afghanistan; with the predictable result that the 
pupil emerges with a general idea that the inhabitants of 
Afghanistan are known as Commas, and that adverbs are 
usually employed as buffers. 


(Thursday, March 31, 1:00: p.m.) Fifth Grade—sociaL 
sTupies: “Visiting the Everglades National Park.” The -Ever- 
glades is one of the most exciting of the National parks. It is 
an area of swampland which stretches south from Lake Okee- 
chobee to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of about 100 miles. The 
chief attraction is the wildlife found in the Everglades. 


Not listed above are’ the telecasts bearing the titles of 
“Enrichment,” “Controlled Reading,” “Basic Reading 
Skills,” “Music for Pleasure” and “Guidance.” Time is also 
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Previews, to be viewed by the teachers, but open also to. 


students. The “Guidance” program is highly touted for “ap- 
propriate student groups.” At the time of the Report, 

~ resource people as special guests . . . were offered in six areas: 
a personal problem series answered questions about dating, stay- 
ing in school, health, and peer relationships; the curriculum 
choice series, Plan Ahead, aided students in selecting their sub- 
jects for the ensuing year; College Days served to help senior 


high school students weigh the advantages of specific colleges; - 


Careers for Tomorrow enlightened teen-agers on the jobs in the 


world of tomorrow; while /i’s Your Choice informed senior boys. 


about the advantages of the different branches of the armed 
services. The year’s guidance telecast concluded with a program 
on Orientation for sixth grade pupils who were popes to 
enter junior high school. 

A guidance program is described as follows in the TV 
Guide: 

(Tuesday, March 29, 12:35 p.m.) GumANCE: “Careers for 
Tomorrow.” Do you enjoy both books and people? If your 
answer is yes, you might wish to hear this telecast during which 
Miss . . . and Mr. . . . will discuss the work of a librarian. 

With these additional “educational experiences,” it is 
apparent that a given child may enjoy “a daily television ex- 
perience” considerably in excess of eighty minutes. 

It is true that much of this curriculum, with its “Practical 
Arts,” its “Core,” “Social Studies,” “Number Experiences,” 
“Guidance” and “Controlled [i.e., remedial] Readings” is 
also practiced without TV in schools all over the United 
States. The issue is simply whether or not TV does it better 
or provides any reason to hope for significant sringans in the 
future. 

TV instruction in Washington County does not eliminate 
the classroom teacher, although it substantially changes his 
or her function. At best, the classroom teacher becomes part 
of a “team” (“continuous working together and re-evalu- 
ation are necessary for the effective use of television”); at 
worst, he becomes a monitor with a teaching certificate, 
appointed to keep the children from playing marbles during 
lessons, or taking advantage in imaginable ways of the semi- 
darkness of the classroom while the TV set is performing. 

The TV or “studio” teachers prepare their lessons well in 
advance. The argument is offered that by being relieved of 
classroom duties they have more time for “research,” con- 
ferences, planning; constructing “visuals” and preparing 
“meaningful lessons.” For each lesson, an outline is pre- 
pared; this outline is duplicated and a copy sent to each 
teacher who will be on the receiving end of the telecast. The 
classroom teacher is thus prepared for the TV lesson, and 
will have time to think about supplementary work and 
questions and answers in connection with it. The classroom 
teacher’s first responsibility is, of course, to turn on the 
set at the proper time; about this, there is no option. After 
the lesson, the classroom teacher fills cut a “feedback” card 
and returns it to the studio teacher. The classroom teacher is 
also encouraged to telephone comments to the studio. The 
“feed-back” card is perhaps interesting enough to reproduce. 

The TV teacher performs for invisible and inaudible 
pupils. He cannot see or hear their responses, alter his pace 
to fit a given situation, or enjoy the flashes of real commu- 
nication provided by a live child’s curiosity. These difficulties 
are recognized, but the counter-argument is advanced that 
the classroom teacher is available to answer questions, fill 
gaps, or perhaps simply to arouse interest and sustain 
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morale. One might, however, consider the case of the music 


teacher on the TV screen. asking the children to sing, and 
being unable to hear them. No one in Washington County | 


seems to find anything odd about this. 


The prepared outline in multigraphed form is so obviously : 


a trap for the studio teacher that one is struck by the appar- 
ent lack of resistance on the part of the teachers themselves. 


Aside from the restriction it imposes on imaginative teachers, | 


the limitation of the range for digression or improvisation, 


the prepared script is subject not only to the approval of © 


the group (“group-thinking” is of course much stressed), 


but also to the scrutiny of anyone in the community who | 
appears to be interested. The history of “interest” in our 
public schools during recent years indicates with some ° 


clarity who these people are most likely to be. Will the 


* American Legion allow the second grade music teacher to 


use.a song about the Little Red Hen? I am not aware that 
this kind of “interest” has yet been demonstrated in Wash- 
ington County, but I have no doubt at all that it will be 
eventually. Again, in conformity with the usage in most 
school systems, Washington County encourages active “to- 
getherness” with the PTA. “Community members are able 
to share instructional experiences with their children by 
viewing the telecasts in their homes. In a closed-circuit sys- 
tem, television sets located in libraries, museums, hotels, 
and other community centers make it possible for citizens 
who might be reluctant to visit classrooms, to view telecasts 
that they would not otherwise see.” 

The TV teacher is constantly watched—whether by Big 
Brother or Little Brethren would not seem to matter greatly. 
“Constructive” criticism, it is understood, must always be 
welcomed; but one knows pretty well what this can mean. 

So far as quality is concerned, and the whole promise 
that TV can do the job better, I saw no evidence that the 
TV instruction was in any way superior to the general run 
of non-TV elementary school teaching one can find every 
day in any part of the U.S. I saw great evidence of “sincer- 
ity,” and I saw nothing worse than usual. But the important 


‘thing is that I saw nothing better, for improvement in qual- 


ity is the claim made for the whole business. My feeling is 
very strong that the teaching on TV will not get better; the 


ends, as usual, will be dictated by the means. Signs of this | 
are visible: the teachers are very conscious of “visual aids” & 


(gadgets), used occasionally with some effect, but more 
often in a completely unnecessary way, and never in an in- 
dispensable way. Second: the teacher is part of a “team” 
with directors, producers and technicians, whose “advice” 
or decisions carry weight. Third: the medium itself makes 
it inevifable that a premium is put on acting. The comments 
I most frequently heard about a popular teacher on the TV 
staff were: “Oh, she’s such a wonderful little actress!” “She 
uses her hands so well!” “Doesn’t she have charm?” “A won- 
derful TV personality!” 

To be blunt, it seems to me that the idea of having an 
average grade-school teacher brought simultaneously into 


49 schools is horrifying. When one reads in one of’ 


the prepared outlines the following specimen of English — 
Practice reading song with syllables. Is there anyone in your 
room who can read it in syllables all by themselves? 
one can see the happy results of constant supervision, group- 
thinking and planning, and the intellectual influence of TV 
producers. “Why cannot each teacher be allowed to make 
their own mistakes?” is a motto one is tempted to propose. 
Even assuming for the moment that any given TV sys- 
tem will eventually employ only “superior” teachers, one 
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must ask what the standards are by which they will be so 
_ judged. And having been captured live, why should they not 
' be video-taped while at their best, so that their classes may 
| be telecast year after year? In practice, it is probable that 
for every superior TV teacher, there will be a dozen who 
are merely average, and there is the very real danger that 
,. ™ there will be many poor teachers at the top of the heap 
' because. of their good looks, their charm, their “acting” 
1, techniques or their “projection.” Everyone can remember at 
f m least one hokum artist from his undergraduate days, who 
, a was usually voted “most popular” professor, and whose 
' classes were always jammed. An institution can afford one 
| or two of these as comedy relief, but it hardly wants them 
to set the academic tone throughout the curriculum. But can 
one seriously doubt the temptations for all concerned with 
a TV curriculum? " 
Already noticeable are props, settings, styles and manner- 
isms directly borrowed or imitated from commercial TV. 
The Report itself unintentionally reveals the ens 
| process that is involved: 


Can people learn from watching television? The answer seems 
obvious. Television provides home viewers with important in- 
formation; news events as they happen, discussion of world wide 

F issues and problems; religious programs; dramas, sports and 
many types of entertainment. All members can benefit from 
having accurate pictorial descriptions of people, places, events, 
things, and processes, Children identify themselves with televi- 
sion stars and imitate them as they play at being a Space Cadet, 

; Zorro, the Lone Ranger, or an F.B.I. agent. Boys and girls who 
» have not. yet mastered reading or writing can recognize many 
¥: @ words on the screen and associate them with objects, products, 
| and people. They can recall the details of programs, songs, 
- names, or commercials and build up a background of informa- 
se tion which will help them in the future with reading and writing. 
1€ ® Television in the home provides many opportunities for learn- 
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wile: 


in ing. The child’s curiousity [sic] is aroused while he is being 
ry entertained. He asks questions about the programs and receives 
r- & glimpses of understanding and is not aware that learning is 


nt taking place. Processes are unconsciously initiated that will be 
-r used and developed in school later. 

: As a result, children have knowledge, information, and ex- 
® periences that far exceed those of past generations. They know 
a great deal about important people, places and events. The fact 
WS @ that boys and girls now come to school with more enriched 


S_ @ backgrounds requires changes in the content and procedures of 
re @ teaching. 
n- ® -These two paragraphs are so wonderfully enriched as to 


constitute in themselves an almost complete commentary 
| on the state of American education. But two sentences are 
es & specially to be noted: “The child’s curiosity is aroused while 
its @ he is being entertained’; and, “as a result children have 
'V & knowledge, information and experiences that far exceed 
he ® those of past generations.” The fact that this “knowledge, 
n- & information and experience” is at best illusory and second- 
_hand is of course not mentioned; though to call it second- 
an @ hand is to be charitable, just as to call it knowledge, informa- 
ito # tion and experience in the first place is to commit the kind 
of ® of propagandistic falsehood that is one of the basic stocks- 
— ® in-trade of TV as a mass medium. The implications of this 
uur & kind of double-talk are terrifying, but it would take a sepa- 
rate essay of some length to explore them. It may merely 
P- & be suggested that when the average child’s television viewing 
'V © at home is equated with “knowledge, information and ex- 
ke & perience,” we are quietly accepting that state of electronic 
imbecility which is already familiar in the popular equation 
-of intellectual accomplishment and the winning of quiz 
. shows. 
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_ The paragraphs/quoted above reveal the extent of the 
confusion — now so normal! in the United States as to pass 
unnoticed — between education and entertainment. That 
TV. will increase the confusion is hardly open to doubt. 
Again, the Report unwittingly indicates that this is to be 
considered a good thing: the curriculum via TV allows for 
“special features” and the use of “resource people” from 
the “community, state and nation” so that “the actions and 
drama of community and world events can be brought into 
the classroom . . .” The curriculum may easily become 
a variety show of interviews with “celebrities,” trips to 
Coney Island, high school band concerts and beauty con- 
tests, all “educational experiences” no doubt, providing rich 
and fruitful opportunities for “evaluating the learnings that 
have occurred.” I am not joking about this; during my visit 
to Hagerstown, a seventh-grade arithmetic class was abbre- 
viated so that I could be interviewed (perhaps exhibited 
would be the better word) as a “distinguished” visitor. I 
am under no illusions about the value of this exhibition to 
the students of the seventh grade; perhaps some of them 
were glad that the arithmetic lesson was shortened; I do not 
know what “learnings occurred.” And it is obvious that the 
definition of “distinguished” as applied to visitors is an elas- 
tic one that will eventually include, if it does not already, 
local aldermen, the winners of golf tournaments, Miss 
Rheingold, small-time TY comedians or newscasters, and 
a variety of other “personalities” in the “news” or anxious 
to get there. 

One can ask seriously how long it will be before the 
teachers themselves, knowingly or not, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, become part of a great package deal. When will that 
popular teacher who “uses her hands so well” confide to 
the children that she uses such-and-such a nail polish, or 
has her hair done at so-and-so’s on Main Street? The TV 
people will tell you that this cannot happen; there will be 
no commercial influence in the schools. The Washington 
County Report states flatly about its TV Guide: “It is the 
same size and style as the commercial TV Guide, and has a 
two-color cover and no advertisements.” The issue for the 
school week March 26—April 1, 1960, which is on my desk, 
does not have a two-color cover, but it does contain five 
commercial advertisements, including the back cover. (The 
front cover carries a photo of one of the teachers, which 
is also not insignificant.) Can one feel that there is anything 
preposterous about the prospect of some day hearing that 
the children’s sixth grade science lesson comes to them cour- 
tesy of a local brewery? Or the cheery voice beginning the 


lesson with: “Children, don’t forget to tell Mommy about, 


the Super Sale of spinach at the A&P!” How easy to tie this 
in with a little “number experience”: two pounds of spinach 
for 17¢ is how much of a saving over one pound of spinach 
at 10¢? 


The stake of the community is apparently being made 
more explicit each year. The children are encouraged to 
take home the school TV Guide, with its advertisements, for 
the reason that this gives parents “the first opportunity they 
have ever had to follow the daily school program with their 
children . . .” In the characteristic way of our times, the 
Washington County Project attempts to involve everyone 
and is more democratic than Democracy. Everyone is sam- 
pled, questioned, asked to “participate,” tabulated and 
eventually neutralized. While the technologically new is 
stressed, and scorn is heaped on those who cannot “make 
changes and adjustments in accustomed ways of thinking 
and acting,” care is taken at every step to see that nothing 
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new is really done. The sponsors of the Project have made 
great efforts to “sell” the community on thé use of TV. 
“Press and radio releases were prepared to acquaint the 
; cre taught by televisian 10: service clube, comaminily. ér- 
ganizations and Parent-Teacher Associations . . .” One 
gan bially Wangite the Beutsalisitig pressures brought 10 
bear by the “service clubs, community organizations and 
Parent-Teacher Associations,” and the delight that they all 
may share in the prospect of easy control that single, uni- 
form, county-wide lessons provide. There will be nothing 
controversial, nothing new, as long as these guardians of 
public morality stand firm, But there will be gadgets, and 
plenty of patriotic entertainment. 

Perhaps the most curious pages of the Report are those 
that tabulate the responses of the community through use 
of “the most appropriate objective techniques.” Five hun- 
dred and twenty families, selected by “a probability cluster 


sampling technique” were interviewed. Among other ques- 


tions, the families were asked: 


1.. How do you feel about the children, teachers, and schools 
of Washington County taking part in this experiment? 

2. De you think that the use of television in the schools will 
give children a better education, give children a poorer educa- 
tion, or make no difference? 

3. If you had a choice, would you prefer your child to take 
lessons with television or without television? 


The results are interesting: to the first question, 78 per cent 
responded “favorably”; but only 54 per cent thought, in 
response to the second question, that the use of TV gave the 
children a better education; while to the third, only 49 
per cent responded “with television.” The interpretation of 
this response should give some new slants on “sociometric 
techniques” if nothing else. 

But if anyone is really in doubt about what is at stake in 
the Project, the responses to the same questions of “indus- 
trial and business leaders on Education-Industry Day after 
they had personally visited the television center and seen 
the project in operation in the classroom” should clarify 
things considerably. Of these leaders, 96 per cent responded 
favorably to Question 1; 89 per cent thought TV gave the 
children a better education; and 75 per cent preferred les- 
sons with television. 

One further group was consulted: the teachers them- 
selves. With a picture of the future before them, they hardly 
needed instruction in how to vote. Eighty-three per cent 
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declared TV “a stimulating adventure in education”; 83 
per cent “would .-. . prefer the aid of television . . . in 
the class you-are now teaching”; 89 per cent believe that) 
“television can improve the quality of instruction in our 
schools”; 81 per cent think-that “the total time devoted to 
televised instruction per day is just right . . .” 

The response of the teachers explains more clearly than 
anything to date the silence of the profession on the whole ’ 
question of televised instruction. It is perfectly clear to 
everyone that TV instruction is on the way.and can no longer 
be stopped. (Witness this recent report from the New York 
World-Telegram and: Sun: “The most ambitious plan to 
date is to beam 72 educational courses from a DC-7 air- 
craft circling at more than 20,000 feet .. . to 5,000,000 
students in 13,000 schools and colleges in Indiana, Illinois, 4 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan and Kentucky. .. .”) It is the 
100 per cent American way of “solving” our difficulties in + 
education, and those who oppose it are not only lost, with- 
out jobs, but run the risk of being classed as subversives. 
But even beyond that, I am convinced that many teachers 
yearn for the glamor of TV teaching, and lose themselves 
easily_in dreams of glory. 

The prospect of projecting one’s “personality” on hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of captive students is a tempting 
one for the teacher, as‘is the prospect of higher pay which 
is held out. The TV téacher avoids daily contact with chil- 
dren, does not have to wipe their noses or answer their | 
questions, need not devélop the old virtues of patience, 
kindness and charity which distinguish the best classroom 
teachers. He need not even be intelligent. The TV teacher 
can concentrate on “technique,” on the messing about with 
second-hand facts whichis called “research” in our educa- 
tional: systems, on conferences with director-producers, and 
on the development of a glamorous teacher-image. Eventu- 
ally, however, there is no reason why the TV teacher should 
not be replaced by a professional actor, someone of un- 
questionable charm and “personality.” Just as our weather 
reports are compiled by meteorologists but recited by -mod- 
els, our schools can use prepared lessons recited by the 
heroes of TV serials, or decorated by the presence of Holly- 
wood starlets to assure the attention of the class in Solid 
Geometry. Is there really any reason at all why our cur- 
riculum of Core and Social Studies and Controlled Reading 
should not be designed once and for all by the NEA and 
filmed in Hollywood for use and re-use, until the happy day 
when the Single-Shot Education Injection is invented? J 
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Oakland 19, California 











A Catholic Liberal Arts College Designed 
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Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Names 
B.A., B.M., B.S. and M.A. Degrees 


For information, write to: 
Office of Admissions 
College of the Holy Names 
Oakland 19, California 
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of 


St. Francis 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


A resident and day 4-year liberal arts college 


for women 


Fully accredited 


Grants bachelor of arts, bachelo. of 
science, bachelor of music degrees 














COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


A four year college for women 
Founded in 1899 
by the Sisters of Charity of Saint Elizabeth 


A.B. and B.S. degrees 
LIBERAL ARTS 


SCIENCES 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
HOME ECONOMICS 
PRE-MEDICINE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Within 50 minutes of New York City 


Address: Director of Admissions 

















Holy Family College 


TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA 14, PENNSYLVANIA 


A four-year liberal arts college for women 
Situated in northeast Philadelphia 

Chartered by the State Council of Education 
Programs in languages, sciences, social studies 


Education, business-economics, medical technology 


For Information, write to Registrar 
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Summer Sessions 
400 CREDIT COURSES Morning, afternoon, evening classes 


Co-educational. Open to graduate and undergraduate students 
and qualified non-matriculating students. Visiting students to 
New York are welcome to enroll, if qualified. 


St. Julu's University 


ST. JOHN HALL (Liberal Arts Building) 





Evening Sessions 
July 3 to August 25 
St. John’s College, University College, College of Business 
Administration and School of Education. 
July 3 to August 4 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
June 11 to August 21 
School of Law 
Day Sessions 


July 3 to August 11 
All units except School of Law (June 11 to August 21). 


JAMAICA CAMPUS 
Grand Central & Utopia Parkways, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 


St. John’s College: Day and evening courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 

College of Business Administration: Day and evening courses leading to 
B.B.A.; evening courses leading to M.B.A. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Day and evening courses leading to 
M.A., M.S.,.M.L.S, and Ph.D. 

School of Education: Day and evening courses leading to B.S. and B.S. in 
Ed.; day courses leading to M.S. in Ed., Ph.D. (education) and 
Ed.D. Intensive Teacher Training Programs for graduates of 
liberal arts programs. 
Department of Nursing Education: Day and evening courses B.S. 
(Nursing), M.S. (Nursing Education). 


BROOKLYN CENTER 
96 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
School of Law: Day and evening courses leading to LL.B. 


College of Business Administration: Evening courses leading to B.B.A. 
and M.B.A. 


University College: Day and evening courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 

School of Education: Day and evening courses leading to B.S., B.S. in Ed. 
Department of Nursing Education: Day and evening courses B.S. 
(Nursing). 








For Summer Session Bulletin listing University offerings write or phone 
today: Registrar, St. John’s University, Grand Central & Utopia Parkways, 
Jamaica 32, N. Y., JAmaica 6-3700. 

The Jamaica Campus is readily accessible via parkways, LIRR and subways from all parts of 
the Metropolitan Area. The Brooklyn Center is a short ride via all subways. 








Ursuline 


College 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 


B.A., B.S. degrees 

Fully accredited 

Day and resident students 
Majors in 19 areas 


Special studies in 


Science research 
Medical technology 
Speech correction 
Elementary education 


Write: URSULINE COLLEGE 


Director of Admissions 
Box 4, 

3105 Lexington Rd. 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 
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ig DUBUQUE, IOWA 
CLARKE COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year resident 
and day college for women 


Member of American Association 


of University Women 
Optional Junior Year study abroad 


Social life shared with students from 
Loras, nearby Catholic college 
for men 


For information, Write: Director of 


Admissions, Box J 


Conducted by Sisters of Charity, 
B.V.M. 
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St. Cyril Academy 
for Girls 


DANVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
OFFERS 
4-year high school 


COURSES 
* College Preparatory 
* Home Making 


* Commercial 


THE BEST FOR 
* Soui 
* Mind 
* Body 


* * * 


Sisters of 
SS. Cyril and Methodius 























Albertus 


Magnus 
College 


New Haven, ConNeECTICUT 


Founded and directed by the Do- 
minican Sisters of St. Mary of the 
Springs. Resident and non-resident 
students. Liberal Arts, Pre-Medi- 
cine, Pre-Law and Teacher Train- 
ing courses lead to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Fully accredited, 
accreditment by the 
American Medical 


Ninety minutes from Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 


including 
Association. 





Address Office of Admissions 
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Colleges for Women conducted by 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross: 


The Graduate School of 


SACRED THEOLOGY 


SAINT MARY’‘S COLLEGE 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Four Year Colleges 


SAINT MARY'S 
COLLEGE 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


DUNBARTON 
COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON &, D.C. 


HOLY CROSS 
COLLEGE 


DACCA, EAST PAKISTAN 


CARDINAL CUSHING 
COLLEGE 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 


in greater Boston area 


For information, please write to any Director of Admissions. 
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ROSARY HILL COLLEGE 


Buffalo 26, New York 


A fully accredited Liberal Arts College for women 
B.A. 
B.S. 
B.M. 
degrees 


Sisters of St. Francis of Penance and Christian Charity 


Director of Admissions 
Dept. A 


TF 9-3600 

















CARDINAL 
FARLEY 
MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


90 miles north of New 
York City on the New York 
Central R.R. Conducted by 
the Christian Brothers of 
Ireland. Chartered by the 
Board of Regents of the 
State of New York. Mem- 
ber of the National Defense 
Cadet Corps (Honor Rat- 
ing). Spiritual development 
of the individual in an en- 
vironment of intellectual, 
physical and social vigor. 
All modern, fire-proof resi- 
dences, classrooms and 
gymnasium. Ample facili- 
ties for sports on a nine 
hundred acre estate. For 
information, address the 
registrar. 














MOUNT ST. MARY COLLEGE 


HOOKSETT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MOUNT SAINT MARY, A FULLY ACCREDITED LIBERAL ARTS COL- 
LEGE, OFFERS A B.A. DEGREE IN THE HUMANITIES, AND, WITH A 
LIBERAL ARTS BACKGROUND, CONCENTRATION IN SCIENCE, 
BUSINESS, SOCIAL SCIENCE, HOME ECONOMICS, AND ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY TEACHER TRAINING. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION e ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








The S 
Catholic University | 


of America 


The National Pontifical University 





Under the Direction of the Bishops of 
the United States 





Graduate and professional programs in 
arts and sciences, philosophy, social 
sciences, engineering, architecture, law, 
canon law, social work, nursing 


sacred theology, and sacred scripture 
EVE? 


Undergraduate programs in arts a 
sciences, philosophy, engineering, at 
chitecture, and nursing. Preprofe 
sional programs. Co-educational. Ai 
Force, ROTC. 


For information address, The Registra 
Dept. J. The Catholic University 
America, Washington 17, District 
Columbia. 
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Marymount 7 


College 





Liberal Arts (transfer and terminal), 
Preprofessional, 

Business and Medical Secretarial, 
Dental Assistant, 

and Merchandising curricula. A.A. 
and A.S. degrees granted. 

Fully accredited and affiliated 
with the Catholic University 

of America. Conducted 

by the Religious of the 

Sacred Heart of Mary. 


Address: 


Registrar, 
Marymount College, 
Arlington 7, Virginia 





Dec 
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SAINT PETERS COLLEGE 


A Jesuit Institution of Higher Education 


LIBERAL ARTS 

NATURAL SCIENCES 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
IN MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, LAW, 
ENGINEERING, TEACHING 


DAY SESSION 





ARMY ROTC 


Hudson Boulevard—Jersey City 6, N.J. 


HONORS PROGRAM 
: BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EVENING SESSION | LIBERAL ARTS WITH MAJORS IN 
. : HISTORY, ENGLISH, ECONOMICS 
i] evening session and summer session 
are open to men and women 
|| Address The Director of Admissions 








THE UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 
Directed by Jesuit Fathers 
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wemcnaeo 












Northeastern Pennsylvania’s oldest Catholic College pro- 
ding creative opportunities for young men in the Arts 
nd Sciences. 


gree programs leading to the B.S. and B.A. in Classics, 
Education, English, Pure Sciences, Social Sciences and 
Bu — Pre-Medical and Pre-Engineering programs 
esented. 


arsity and intramural athletics. Extra-curricular activi- 
fies including student publications, dramatics, campus 
dio station, glee club, band, debating, etc. 
raduate Programs in English, Business Administration, 
Education and History 
Residence Halls Available on Campus 
for information or catalogue apply to 
Dean of Admissions, University of Scranton, 
Scranton 3, Pa. 
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Founded Conducted 
in by the 
1847 Jesuits 





CAMPUS DIVISION 
Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. 


FORDHAM COLLEGE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY 
RUSSIAN STUDIES 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


CITY HALL DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 


SERVICE 
134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


SUMMER SESSION 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, write to Admissions Office 
Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 
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Spring Hill College 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


OVER A CENTURY OF 
JESUIT EDUCATION 


Conducted by the Jesuits 
Fully accredited 
DEGREES: A.B., B.S., B.S.C. 
Major Fields of Study 
in 
Art, Music 
Education, English, Foreign Languages, History 
Philosophy, Political Science, Sociology 
Mathematics 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Economics, Industrial Management 
Pre-professional Programs 
in 
Basic Engineering 
Dentistry, Medical Technology, Medicine 
Law 
ROTC 
Coeducational in all Departments 
On-campus residence for men and women 

Address: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, 








MANHATTANVILLE 
COLLEGE 
OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


Purchase, N.Y. 
WHite Plains 6-9600 
Founded 1841 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Music 
Bachelor of Sacred Music 


Degrees 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music 
receives men as well as women students 


in the degree courses. 











Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama 
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Trinity College Washington, D. C. 








ST. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE 











FOR WOMEN 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Fully Accredited 
Four Year Liberal Arts College 


* PRE-MEDICINE 
* PRE-LAW 
* TEACHER PREPARATION 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


DAY STUDENTS ... 


for further information write: 
the Registrar 


ST. JOSEPH'’S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
Phone: MAin 2-4696 
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| DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Morristown New Jersey 


| 
| 
Country day and boarding school 
| for boys. Conducted by the Bene- 
Grades 7-12. College 


preparation only. Fully accredited. 


dictines. 


Excellent record. Comprehensive 
sports program. Extensive campus. 
Near New York City. Catalog. 





Rev. Dr. Stephen J. Findlay, 
| O.S.B., Headmaster 











MARYMOUNT 





| Secondary School © Tarrytown, N. Y. 
MEdford 1-3200 


@ Marymount is situated in a setting of 
unusual beauty and _  healthfulness 
overlooking the Hudson. 


@ Accredited by the N. Y. State Board of 
Regents and the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

@ Four years of science, mathematics, 
French, Latin, Spanish, art, music are 
offered besides the required courses in 
English, history, religion, guidance, 
speech, health and physical education. 


® College preparatory boarding and day 
school for girls — Grades 7-12 


@ Conducted by the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 
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GEORGIAN 
COURT COLLEGE 


A fully accredited 
Liberal Arts College 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Lakewood, New Jersey 
Majors in all principal fields 


Apply: Director of Admissions 




















COLLEGE OF 


Norre DAME 


BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 


30 minutes from San Francisco 


100 Acre Campus 


Accredited Four-Year Liberal Arts 
College for Women 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S. in 
Business Adm. 


Elementary Teachers’ Credential, 
Pre-Professional training in 
Social Service and Laboratory 
Technology 


Resident and non-resident students 


Conducted by 


Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 





June 22 — 
August 4 
Men, Women 
religious, lay — 
YOUR CALL 
TO 


CHRISTIAN WISDOM 


Graduate Programs 
@ Theology 


also certificate course 


@ Education 


write to: 


The Registrar 
Saint Xavier 
College 


103rd and S. Central Park Ave. 
Chicago 55, Illinois 





FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
The Jesuit University of Southern 
New England 


College of Arts and Sciences — 
Men Only 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION — 
Accounting, Marketing, General 
Business, Industrial Management 


ARTS — Languages, Mathematics 


SOCIAL SCIENCES — Economics, 
Education, Government, History, 
Sociology 


NATURAL SCIENCES — Chemis- 
try, Physics, Biology 
Boarding Accommodations 
Graduate Department of Education— 
Co-educational 


M.A. Degree and Sixth Year Certifi- 
cate Programs in Classroom 
Teaching, Supervision, Admin- 
istration, Guidance, Psycholog- 
ical Services, and Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 


FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
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MODERN 





TEACHING ALL NATIONS 

A Symposium on Modern Catechetics, edited by 
Johannes Hofinger, S.J. and Clifford Howell, S.J. 
Cloth $6.50. “The Catechetical Creed of Our Times.” 


HANDING ON THE FAITH 

A Manual of Catechetics by Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 
Bibliographie, index, cloth $6.50. 

“The standard work in religious education.” 


INTRODUCTION TO A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 
Edited by Hubert Fischer, with contributions by Josef 
A. Jungmann, S.J., and Clifford Howell, S.J. $2.50. 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 

No. 1—with the CCD version of the Holy Bible, 
edited by Father Gerard S. Sloyan, illustrated by 
R. Seewald; for grades 3, 4, and 5. 


THE GOOD NEWS OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


50¢ 
OUR LIFE WITH THE CHURCH 50¢ 
WE ARE CHILDREN OF GOD 50¢ 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 

No. 2—with the CCD version of the Holy Bible, 
edited by Father Gerard S. Sloyan, illustrated by 
A. Burkart, for grades 6, 7, and 8. 


OF GOD AND OUR REDEMPTION 75¢ 

OF THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS 75¢ 
OF LIFE IN ACCORDANCE WITH GOD’S COM- 
MANDMENTS 75¢ 


TEACHING THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM 

A practical lesson plan for each of the chapters of the 
peg by Father Josef Goldbrunner. 4 volumes, 
each $1. 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 
DE LUXE—the original catechism with 150 illustra- 
tions in full color-by A. Burkart, clothbound $4.95 


POPULAR—with the CCD version of the Holy 
Bible edited by Father Gerard S. Sloyan with 150 il- 
lustrations by A. Burkart, clothbound, $2.50 


PAPERBACK—with the CCD version of the Holy 
Bible, edited by Father Gerard S. Sloyan. $1.50 


HERDER AND HERDER 
NEW YORK sew sonk 6 wew vork 
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BOOKS 


A sober 


conscience 


Call a man the “conscience of his 
generation” often enough, and chances 
are he will soon become priggish, 
preachy and mechanically compas- 
sionate; he will begin to spread his 
concern too thin, over all the world’s 
problems, and to make the same hol- 
low sounds of dismay over every new 
outrage — Suez, Hungary, juvenile 
crime. He will remain a good enough 
man, but without value. 

The first thing to be said about Al- 
bert Camus is that he seems to have 
survived successfully this oppressive 
title and all the rather moist adulation 
that goes with it. The reader will find 
in this collection of his political essays 
(Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, 
Knopf, $4.00) no single stale or faked 
emotion, no sign of the “personage” 
at work. He felt freshly about every- 
thing that came his way, and was pre- 
pared to hurl himself at it without 
regard to his reputation as a young 
sage: as a moralist, he kept no press 
clippings. 

For a Frenchman, Algeria is prob- 
ably the test. There is an enormous 
body of pious, uncritically pro-F.L.N. 
cant on the subject to which virtually 
every French intellectual subscribes. 
But listen to Camus on this: “. . . to 
be both useful and equitable, we must 
condemn with equal force and in no 
uncertain terms the terrorism applied 
by the F.L.N. to French civilians and 
indeed, to an even greater degree to 
Arab civilians. . . . The truth, alas, 
is that part of French opinion vague- 
ly holds that the Arabs have in a way 
earned the right to slaughter and 
mutilate, while another part is willing 
to justify in a way all excesses. To 
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justify himself, each relies on the 
other’s crime. But that is a casuistry 
of blood, and it strikes me that an in- 
tellectual cannot become involved in 
it, unless he takes up arms himself. 
. . - We could have used moralists 
less joyfully resigned to their coun- 
try’s misfortune.” 

The merest common sense, at this 
distance: but in France, where the 
question is more pressing, and where 
fanaticisms are in constant, zany re- 
action to each other, common sense 
can require the highest intelligence. 
For a liberal intellectual like Camus, 
the massive influence of the Sartre 
school had also to be dealt with, and 
it is no small parenthetic tribute to 
his memory that he was able to co- 
exist with Sartre without losing a jot 
of independence, and without setting 
himself up as a sort of counter- 
mandarin either. 

Of course, Camus had a special 
stake in Algeria. “When the fate of 
men and women of one’s own blood 
is bound, directly or indirectly, to the 
articles one writes in the comfort of 
the study, one has a right to hesitate 
and to weigh the pros and cons.” 
Notoriously, the intellectual rebel 
thinks twice when his own ox is being 
gored. But Camus need not have 
apologized; he was never of that 
stamp. His compassion for, say, the 
Hungarians, comes through just as 
authentic and just as personal as his 
compassion for his Algerian kinsmen. 
“I am not,” he writes, “one of those 
who long for the Hungarian people to 
take up arms again in an uprising 
doomed to be crushed under the eyes 
of an international society that will 
spare neither applause nor virtuous 
tears before returning to their slippers 
like football enthusiasts on Saturday 
evening after a big game. There are 
already too many dead in the stadium, 
and we can be generous only with our 
own blood.” 

The same note is struck: he will not 
recommend others to shed blood until 
he has shed some of his own in the 
same cause. Interestingly, this is not 
because he rejects violence as such. 
His feeling seems to be that violence 
so alters one’s total experience that 
those outside it cannot give rational 
advice to those inside it; they would 
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simply be talking about different 
things. 

Several writers of our time have 
conveyed this same feeling about the 
mysteries of violence, George Orwell 
most notably among English-speakers. 
Like Thomas Aquinas, who “saw” 
something just before his death that 
made all his writings seem like straw, 
these men seem to have “seen some- 
thing” which makes a good deal, 
anyway, seem like straw. Sympto- 
matically, Orwell says that during the 
Thirties he suddenly gave up trying to 
write beautifully, cultivating there- 
after a style of puritan simplicity. 
Camus also has a bare style. What 
they had seen was terrorism, and it 
made even literature seem compara- 
tively trivial. 

It is this sense of having seen some- 
thing that gives Camus’s writing 
whatever haunting quality it has. Al- 
though he uses in his political essays 
a narrow method, scorning adorn- 
ment, variation of tone, even for the 
most part wit, one reads on, with the 
feeling that this man knows some- 
thing. He does know, of course, about 
the French occupation ; but his under- 
standing goes further than that. He 
also knows about Hungary, by some 
kind of extension, and about the con- 
demned cell and the frightened child. 
He knows about the twentieth century. 

This is why Camus is able to main- 
tain, without straining, such a con- 
sistent level of moral intensity. He 
really cares about each case of suffer- 
ing that comes to his attention, be- 
cause it strikes some chord of 
remembrance. Perhaps the best sec- 
tion of the book concerns a_poet- 
friend who was killed in the resistance. 
“A first group of six left the truck 
and started toward the trees. The 
machine guns immediately crackled 
behind them and mowed them down. 
A second group followed, then a third 
. . . Leynaud’s friends simply wonder 
whether he was in the first group or 
one of the later groups.” Not a word 
of rhetoric, or a hint of false senti- 
ment; with memories like that a man 
needn’t concern himself with taking 
attitudes, or placating Sartre or shor- 
ing up his reputation as a conscience. 
He has more pressing things on his 
mind. 


If there were nothing in Camus but 
outrage, however, even honest out- 
rage, I suppose we would prefer him 
in pretty small doses. But there is an- 
other great attraction: the constant 
play of intelligence in his work. As a 
French polemicist, he perhaps had no 
choice (Camus makes a distinction 
between wise and foolish intelligence : 
he may have been thinking about 
French polemicists). But he conceived 
it also as a matter of duty. 

In the chapter entitled “Defense of 
Intelligence,” he cites the anti-intel- 
lectualism of the Nazis as one of their 
indispensable characteristics — a tra- 
ditional French gibe at the Boche, 
perhaps, but more than that coming 
from so serious a man as Camus. He 
personally had felt the brute burden 
of their “philosophies of instinct,” 
and had found his own refuge in in- 
telligence. Everything refers back to 
terrorism with Camus; it obsessed 
his imagination and gave it fire. “We 
are speaking of the kind [of intelli- 
gence] that is backed by courage, the 
kind that for four years paid what- 
ever was necessary to have the right 
to respect.” He saw this as the 
skeleton key to all dictatorships, the 
instincts tyrannizing over the intelli- 
gence; certainly, he had earned the 
right so to see it. 

I have talked about Camus’s seri- 
ousness and relative lack of wit. It is 
never precisely humorlessness, only 
economy. His touch is actually quite 
light, and he is never turgid or self- 
important, But he will seldom stray 
from his path for an aside or the 
shadow of a jest: there seems to be 
no time for that. Neither his health, 
which was always treacherous, nor his 
views of events, allowed him time to 
burn. He had seen his first warnings 
about Algeria (published in 1939) 
ignored, and subsequently watched 
his birthplace descend into nightmare. 
He had seen a lot more. But none of 
it reduced him to hysteria, only to 
brevity. 

Whether this makes for the best 
kind of writing was a question that 
troubled him when he bothered to 
think about it. He holds a long and 
comparatively indecisive soliloquy 
concerning the future of art and 
artists. Should they ally themselves 
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with causes ? But yes. Should they re- 
main detached ? Truly. And are these 
two together possible? Manifestly 
not. Camus knows when he has failed 
to answer a question. But for once, 
one feels that the discussion has been 
remote, anyway, that Camus had al- 
ready answered it for himself and 
that he was prepared to leave other 
artists to their own devices. 

He was much more interested in 
life than in art. And while recogniz- 
ing intellectually the importance of 
the latter, his own deepest concern 
did not extend far beyond his own 
art. For the first time in the book 
(and this discussion comes towards 
the end) there is a sensible diminu- 
tion of intensity. Perhaps, he suggests, 
there will be no place for artists in 
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the future. He cares about this, of 
course — Camus seems incapable of 
not caring about anything — but 
compared with what has gone before, 
he leaves the question with almost a 
shrug. An Englishman in the same 
position might not even have bothered 
to bring it up. Camus gives it rather 
conventional attention. 

It may seem an _ irritation — it 
would surely have seemed one to him 
— that discussions of Camus always 
circle around the man rather than his 
books. But I find in recapitulating this 
last book that Camus does somehow 
remain, while many of his ideas blur 
and fade. Most of them were ideas of 
the moment, written in unextinguish- 
ably hot blood, but for yesterday’s 
newspapers. They are admirable, they 
are original (if seldom strikingly so), 
but they fade. What lingers is a feel- 
ing that they were the right things to 
think at that particular time, and 
would be again in similar circum- 
stances; and that the man who 
thought them was a good man. 

But this is not quite true of every- 
thing in the book. Every now and 
then, Camus says something that 
sticks like a burr and keeps an en- 
during interest. For instance, the fol- 
lowing from a speech given in a 
Dominican monastery, a speech nei- 
ther conciliating nor truculent: “The 
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to a Marxist lecturer, a Catholic priest 
said that he too was anticlerical. Well 
I don’t like priests who are anti- 
clerical anymore than philosophers 
that are ashamed of themselves. Hence 
I shall not, as far as I am concerned, 
try to pass myself off as a Christian 
in your presence... . For a long 
time during those frightful years | 
waited for a great voice to speak up 
in Rome. I an unbeliever? Precisely. 
For I knew that the spirit would be 
lost if it did not utter a cry of con- 
demnation when faced with force. 
... It has been explained to me 
since that the condemnation was in- 
deed voiced. But that it was in the 
style of the encyclicals, which is not 
at all clear. The condemnation was 
voiced and it was not understood! 
Who could fail to feel where the true 
condemnation lies in this case. .. . 
What the world expects of Christians 
is that Christians should speak out, 
loud and clear, and that they should 
voice their condemnation in such a 
way that never a doubt, never the 
slightest doubt, could rise in the heart 
of the simplest man. . . . But it may 
be, and this is even more probable, 
that Christianity will insist on main- 
taining a compromise or else on giv- 
ing its condemnations the obscure 
form of the encyclical. Possibly it will 
insist on losing once and for all the 
virtue of revolt that belonged to it 
long ago. In that case Christians will 
live and Christianity will die,” and so 
on, in the same vein and better in its 
entirety. 

The man who went out of his way 
to say that to a group of Dominicans 
not only was a conscience; he had 
one. 

And even when he wasn’t using it 
precisely to our taste, it made him the 
kind of chivalrous opponent that 
every movement ought to pray for 
(although possibly few do), one, that 
is, who had the courtesy to expect 
virtue in others instead of just taking 
it for granted in himself. 

— WILFRID SHEED 
ALSO OF INTEREST 
THe CaTHo.Lic Protestant DIALOGUE, 
by. Jean Bosc, Jean Guitton and Jean 
Daniélou, S.J. (Helicon, $3.50). Another 
series of friendly discussions, now being 
undertaken seemingly everywhere by 
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Protestants and Catholics committed to 
their own Church, sympathetic to the 
point of view and historical development 
of others and with sufficient intelligence 
to talk together knowledgeably. The 
three participants here are French: 
Bosc is a Protestant minister, Guitton 
a lay Catholic scholar, Daniélou, a 
Jesuit professor. Bosc leads off with the 
Protestant point of view and goes on to 
have two conferences with Guitton on 
the meaning of the Church and the In- 
carnation, and on authority; then Bosc 
and Daniélou talk about the biblical 
revival, scriptural interpretation and the 
authority of the Church, and finally 
Daniélou surveys the problem of unity. 
All three are genuine scholars, looking 
for points of convergence and trying to 
see the position of each Church in rela- 
tion to the other. Like all good dialog 
books this one has a foreword by Gus- 
tave Weigel, S.J., who is a very patient 
ecumenist but who must be a little tired 
by now of introducing all these friendly 
dissenters. 


Witnesses to Gop, by Leonard John- 
ston (Sheed & Ward, $3.50). An intro- 
duction to the Bible through its heroes, 
from Abraham, Moses, David and Elias 
to Christ and the writers of the Gospels. 
The author traces their individual his- 
tories and explains their theological 
significance: invariably they were the 
means by which God revealed himself to 
men and told them what He wanted 
them to do. There’s a pleasant personal 
quality here which may help put the 
Bible within reach of those who pull 
mental blanks on more abstract ap- 
proaches to Scripture. 


Tue Propuets, by Joseph Dheilly 
(Hawthorn : 20th Century Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism, $3.50). An introduction 
to the biblical prophets, with comments 
on their lives, writings and how they 
were treated in their own time, and an 
analysis of the phenomenon of prophecy. 
The prophetical office is hard for mod- 
erns to grasp but prophecy played an 
important part in Old Testament revela- 
tion, particularly between the tenth and 
fourth centuries B.C., and the liturgy 
is so filled with prophets’ warnings and 
laments that some understanding of 
them and their place in God’s plan 
would seem necessary for the intelligent 
Christian. 


Tue Licut or THE Lams, by Eugen 
Biser (Regnery, $2.95). Meditations on 
the mystery of the risen Christ, based 
on the Scriptures and liturgy, showing 
how the restored Easter Vigil can lead 
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us to a deeper love of God. Especially 
appropriate for the Paschal season. 


THe Minp anp Heart oF AUGUSTINE, 
by J. M. Flood (Academy Library 
Guild, $2.45). A short sketch of Augus- 
tine’s life culled from his writings, with 
each section prefaced by a brief intro- 
ductory note. The excerpts continue 
where the Confessions leave off, helping 
to form a picture of the saint’s later life 
as Bishop of Hippo, busy with disciples, 
heretics and his writings but remaining, 
demonstrably, a man of courtesy and 
good heart. Mr. Flood practically lets 
Augustine tell his own story and, of 
course, he is well able to do it. 


1961 NationaL CatHotic ALMANAC, 
edited by Felician A. Foy, O.F.M. 
(Doubleday, $2.75). A handbook of in- 
formation on Church doctrine, practice 
and statistics, including a glossary of 
Catholic terms, lists of Catholic col- 
leges, religious orders, periodicals, and 
articles on Church and State, world 
population and food supply, and ethics 
in journalism. The revised liturgical 
calendar is reproduced, as are recent 
major statements by the Pope and the 
American hierarchy. An up-to-date ref- 
erence work very handy for settling 
religious arguments. ; 


HANDBOOK FOR THE New Rusprics, by 
Frederick R. McManus _ (Helicon, 
$4.50). A commentary on the recently 
effected changes in the Mass and Divine 
Office. Father McManus, president of 
the North American Liturgical Confer- 
ence, explains that rubrics direct the 
love, praise and thanksgiving offered in 
the liturgy and thus the current rubrical 
revisions are intimately connected with 
the whole liturgical revival of the past 
half century. He also points out that 
they possibly foreshadow more radical 
changes in the liturgy, which will at 
least be discussed in the coming Ecu- 
menical Council. His thoughtful com- 
ments should help Catholics understand 
the reasons for the changes and be well 
disposed toward them should they be 
adopted at the Council by the Pope and 
bishops. 


Summary oF Canon Law, by Emile 
Jombart, S.J. (Benziger, $4.50). A con- 
cise and fascinating (if your mind runs 
to studying rule books) digest of the 
2,414 laws which the Church has de- 
vised for the discipline of her members 
and the regulation of her sacred things 
and offices. Here are the main canons 
affecting the clergy and laity, those 


concerned with the sacraments, ecclesi- 
astical property, schools, seminaries, 
dispensations and with canonical of- 
fenses, trials and penalties. 


CatHo.ics on Campus, by William J. 
Whalen (Bruce, $1.25). A guide for 
Catholic students attending secular col- 
leges and universities, covering types 
of campuses, fraternities, study habits, 
sex, spiritual life, student activities and 
problems that may arise in class. The 
author, a professor at Purdue Univer- 
sity, keeps his manner calm and doesn’t 
look for anti-Christ under every non- 
Catholic teacher’s desk, but he also 
calls attention to some of the challenges 
and problems a student can expect at 
a secular school and which may quickly 
confuse someone accustomed to a more 
sheltered Catholic environment. He con- 
cludes with an appendix that lists all 
colleges and universities having New- 
man Clubs and those having permanent 
chaplains. This should be a helpful 
feature for high school students, their 
parents and teachers. 


THE ProriLe or ComMuNIsM, edited by 
Moshe Decter (Freedom Books, 95¢). 
Simple. questions and answers on the 
principles and objectives of commu- 
nism, prepared by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith. As befits a 
primer, it does not go deeply into any- 
thing, or linger long. But it does touch 
on a broad range of Communist phe- 
nomena. The sections on theory are 
simple indeed, pitched for the outright 
beginner; but the discussion of tactics 
and organization that follows is full, 
useful and quite up-to-date. The authors 
present their survey dispassionately on 
ithe theory that the one thing the sub- 
ject doesn’t need is more hysteria. 


Priests AmMonc Men, by Emmanuel 
Cardinal Suhard (Fides, 95¢). A re- 
print of a beautiful essay by the late 
archbishop of Paris on what a priest is, 
how he fits into the Church, how the 
laity need him, and his special, difficult 
mission in our modern society. The 
Cardinal was deeply and poignantly 
aware of the gulf between priests and 
men today but, seeing the priesthood as 
the highest gift of love and priests as 
bringers of divine life to men, he held 
that each priest is answerable for the 
people in his charge whether they be in 
or out of the Church, and so must work 
to bridge the gulf between himself and 
his people. A fine contemporary state- 
ment on the sacred and mysterious 
character of the priesthood. 
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Rothko’s “No. 7, 1960” (collection Sidney Janis Gallery), from 
the recent exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art (size: 8'9” x 7’9”). 


THE LONG RUN 


Art in our time, whatever else it 
may be, has always been fashion, 
like hemlines, necklines and king-size 
motor-cars. Abstract Expressionism 
has had a long run as fashions go, at 
least six times longer than the hula 
hoop and probably twice the run of 
the motor car as erotica. Considering 
the time it’s been around, the intensity 
of feeling generated in its devotees, 
and its sheer ubiquity — Tokyo to 
Warsaw and the blessings of authori- 
ties from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art to the Franco government — the 
most astonishing thing about Abstract 
Expressionism is how little of “what- 
ever else” the movement had. 

The second most astonishing thing 
about it is that the major failing of 
the movement is the exact opposite of 
what its most violent critics have 


taken that failing to be. Both of these 
interesting characteristics were promi- 
nently on display in the recent big 
exhibition of paintings by Mark 
Rothko at the Museum of Modern 
Art. 

It is, perhaps, somewhat unfair to 
pick on Rothko. Still, he is there, 
like the mountain those people keep 
climbing ; the Museum’s Rothko show 
had over fifty of his paintings and the 
installation, as usual, was superb. 
More important, Rothko was and is 
one of the few authentic original tal- 
ents in the whole Pied Piper parade 
of Abstract Expressionism. The move- 
ment may have been essentially a vast 
game of Follow-the-Leader, but Roth- 
ko was one of the leaders. 

The installation is worth a word or 
two, not only because the Modern 
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does these things so well, but also 
because almost all fashion is fifty 
percent packaging; the percentage is 
probably higher in Abstract Expres- 
sionism, and the Rothko installation 
was persuasive packaging of a very 
high order. Most of the rooms de- 
voted to the exhibition were com- 
pletely dark except for the flood of 
light from concealed sources on the 
paintings themselves. The paintings, 
of course, were enormous, generally 
taking up one wall each. The indi- 
vidual rooms, on the other hand, are 
relatively small. In a sense, therefore, 
one was engulfed or surrounded by 
the paintings. The light arrangement 
controlled attention, as it does in the 
theater. All these elements combined 
with the massive simplicity of the 
paintings to give the visitor a vaguely 
religious feeling, a feeling eloquently 
testified to by The New York Times 
critic. 

The cult objects themselves, dis- 
played in these connected shrines, 
were mostly large areas of pure color, 
unbroken by lines, designs or, cer- 
tainly, figures. The old Rothko, of the 
early Fifties, was represented by the 
well-known juxtaposition of one soft 
rectangle of, say, orange, above an- 
other of yellow. Both would typically 
be afloat on a sea of some shade in 
between, perhaps beige. Large as 
those works were, the later, more re- 
cent, paintings were still larger, of 
even greater simplicity and, on the 
whole, much darker. The colors were 
thinly and evenly applied.* 

The show also made clear that, 
even with the best theatrical lighting, 
fifty such paintings at a time are 
about 49 too many. Any one Rothko 
painting does impress the viewer, just 
as the movie-goer was impressed by 
the first wide-screen movie he saw, 
however inadequate it may have been 
as cinema fiction. Any two of them 
together weaken each other. Long be- 
fore fifty have been seen in a single 
visit to an exhibition, the basic notion 
has been -revealed as pretty empty. 
This is another characteristic of most 


* As you moved through the darkened gal- 
leries with their brilliantly illuminated 
color-walls, the most attractive Rothko 
works were those before which one or sev- 
eral viewers, in silhouette, could be seen. 
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Abstract Expressionism. The artists 
keep on painting the same picture. 
Pollock is instantly distinguishable 
from Kline, Rothko, De Kooning, 
Guston; but Pollock is not distin- 
guishable from Pollock, nor Rothko 
from Rothko. 

The reason is that Abstract Expres- 
sionists never paint pictures. With 
few exceptions, they paint painting. 
The point of the work is the manner 
in which it is done. The subject is 
the process itself, a kind of self- 
cannibalism doomed to the same in- 
evitable end that awaits the snake who 
begins to eat its own tail. 

This is why the commonly made 
objection to Abstraction Expression- 
ism — that it is too far removed from 
reality — is exactly wrong. Just the 
contrary: Abstract Expressionism as 
practiced and interpreted attempts to 
break down the last barriers between 
art and reality. The movement is 
basically one of super-realism, with 
both the paint as material and the 
application of paint as a process being 
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put forward as worthy of aesthetic 
involvement in and for themselves 
alone. In the paintings we are not 
asked to discern an image, not asked 
to appreciate some delicate balance of 
parts in relation to one another and 
to their whole. We are asked only to 
appreciate the paint itself and the 
manner of its application. Since the 
paint we admire really is paint and 
since it really was applied in the gen- 
eral manner indicated by the brush 
strokes or drippings, we are con- 
fronted with a piece, not of art, but 
of reality itself. 

Signs multiply that the realistic 
adventure of the last decades is at an 
end. In its original schedule for the 
current season, the Whitney Museum 
listed a big exhibition to be called, 
“The Rise of Abstract Expression- 
ism.” Now that place on the Whit- 
ney’s calendar is occupied by art 
from the collections of people in show 
business. The Museum of Modern Art, 
the reluctant taste-maker, has an- 
nounced a major exhibition of new 
paintings on the human figure. This 
year’s Corcoran show awarded its 
first prize to a conventional avant- 
garde canvas, second to an extremely 
representational and very well painted 
picture, a split that would have been 
inconceivable five years ago. Philip 
Guston, like Rothko one of the few 
truly original Abstract Expressionists, 
has recently exhibited new paintings 
with images from life showing 
through the paint. There was even a 
sign in the Rothko show at the 
Modern. — FRANK GETLEIN 


MOVIES 


As LONG as they go on like this with 
Marilyn Monroe, it is going to be hard 
to take Hollywood seriously. Love- 
goddesses up to now have always had 
a flavor of burlesque: Jean Harlow was 
a joke (and a good one), Marlene Diet- 
rich was more or less a joke. Brigitte 
Bardot must be a joke. Traditionally, 
the love-goddess is the girl there is a 
little too much of, the show business 
girl; as a staple of low comedy, she sets 
the comedian to gyrating, and the audi- 
ence to wild conjecturing. At her best 
(Dietrich), she is in on the joke; at 
her worst (Mansfield), she can always 
be manipulated by tongue-in-check di- 
rection. 
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But what they are doing with Miss 
Monroe shouldn’t happen to a_love- 
goddess. They seem to be taking her 
seriously: treating her, in fact, with a 
brutal kind of gravity, making her a 
pretentious kind of symbol and in the 
process, making her into a real joke. 
Furthermore, to meet these perplexing 
demands, the girl has been obliged to 
contort face, body, nerves, through in- 
numerable takes, and drive herself, one 
gathers, to a peculiarly gruesome degree 
of exhaustion. 

The end of this public sadism has 
been some very freakish, empty movies. 
Billy Wilder, resorting to the older 
convention, was able somehow to wedge 
her convincingly into a story : the others 
have just superimposed her hopefully. 
Now John Huston has tried to build a 
whole story around her, with results 
that defy sober description, or even the 
other kind. 

It probably took a director of Hus- 
ton’s skill to achieve the ultimate em- 
barrassment. “The Misfits” is directed 
with a delicacy out of all proportion to 
its worth. The group scenes are finely 





The CONGREGATION OF THE 
SISTERS OF THE DIVINE 
SAVIOR 
is an active religious community en- 
gaged in the education of youth on 
the elementary, secondary and college 
level. It also conducts hospitals, or- 
phanages, nursing schools and under- 
takes home and: foreign missionary 

work. 
SISTERS OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 
Provincial House: 
Saint Mary’s Convent 
3516 W. Center St. 
Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 








a. SERVANTS OF MARY 
‘ Would you like to serve Jesus 
_ in the person of the sick? For 
information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
800 No. 18th Street 
Kansas City 2, Kansas 

















THE SCHOOL SISTERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS wish to share — the 
PRECIOUS PEARL of _ their 
FRANCISCANISM with those who 
desire to serve CHRIST — in His 
schools, hospitals, home and for- 
eign missions. 

For information write to: 

DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 

School Sisters of St. Francis, 

1501 South Layton Blvd., 

Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin. 
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VOCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





write: 


MEDICAL 
MISSION 
SISTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 11, 
PA. 





Witnessing to the compassion 
of Christ, Medical Mission Sis- 
ters care for the sick and suf- 
fering of the world, in India, 
Africa, Pakistan, Venezuela and 
Vietnam. 





Sister-Servants of the Holy Ghost 
of Perpetual Adoration 


(“Pink Sisters”) a contemplative congrega- 
tion devoted to the sublime service of per- 
petual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
In this congregation there is a wholesome 
alternation of prayer and work. The Divine 

ffice (Roman Breviary) is recited in choir 
at intervals throughout the day. Our Holy 
Rule, final Papal approbation in 1950, is 
such that the normal American girl has no 
difficulty in following it. Those who are in- 
terested in spending their life for the glori- 
fication of the Blessed Sacrament, for the 
sanctification of the priesthood, and for the 
propagation of the Faith may apply for 
further information to one of the following: 


Convent of Divine Love 
2212 Green St., Phila. 30, Pa. 
Mount Grace Convent 
1438 E. Warne Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Adoration Convent of Divine Love 
2630 Exposition Blvd., Austin 3, Texas 





Carmelite Sisters of St. Therese 

Carmelite Communi- 
ty of the southwest 
dedicated to the love 







cludes: Teaching, 
Nursing, Residence 
and _ school’s for 
mentally retarded 
children, Nurseries, etc. For further in- 
formation: Rev. Mother Superior, 1300 
Classon Drive, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Why Not Join the Religious 
of Nazareth? 


Teachers, nurses, missionary Sisters 
needed for California and the Holy 
Land. 





213 West Olive Avenue 
LOMPAC, CALIFORNIA 


SOULS wait for you 


+ CLASSROOMS 

+ HOSPITALS 

+ CATECHETICAL MISSIONS 
The need of the times 

is the will of God 


HOLY CROSS SISTERS 
Merrill, Wisconsin 








Brothers. 





MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (MLS.C.) 


are interested in YOUR VOCATION. 
BROTHER. Lack of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the 
Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign mission work for volun- 
teers only. 8th graders, high school, and college men! INTER- 
ESTED? Write TODAY for information, giving age and school- 
grade! Men (18-35) interested in the Brotherhood may join as 


Write to: Director of Vocations 


SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY 


Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or 


Geneva 2, Illinois 








of Cleveland, Ohio. 





Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament of the Diocese 


Motherhouse: 6618 Pearl Road, Parma Heights, 
Cleveland 30, Ohio 
Dedicated to the Christian Education of Youth. 
Elementary Parochial Schools and Academy. 








Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 


“Happy are they who dwell in Your house, 
O Lord; continually they praise You.” 


As a Mission Helper of the Sacred Heart, 
let the praise of your prayer and good works 
rise continually to His Throne. Pray and work 
with Christ in His Church today! 

Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart are 
primarily teachers of Religion to Catholic 
children outside the parochial school system; 
they go to the people in their homes and in 
public institutions; they train the laity to as- 
sist in these works and in the various activities 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Write to Vocation Directress 

1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 





Here is a challenge and an op- 
portunity to use all the gifts God 
has given you. Join the LITTLE 
SISTERS OF THE POOR in their 
work for God’s dear Aged in this 
country and in eighteen other na- 
tions. Write to: 
Reverend Mother Provincial 
Little Sisters of the Poor 
Bushwick and DeKalb Avenues 
Brooklyn 21, N.Y. 
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THE TABLET 


the oldest Catholic Weekly published in 
England (founded in 1840) brings to 
its hundreds of readers in the United 
States of America, news, views and com- 
ments of events in Europe, especially 
those of Catholic interest, articles on the 
foremost topics of the day, book reviews, 
reviews of plays and films and many 


other regular features. 


In its survey of the religious press, the 


WORLD'S PRESS NEWS said 


“Outstanding among the Roman Catho- 
lic papers is THE TABLET, one of the 
best informed and most ably conducted 
journals published in Britain . . . its 
comments on both international affairs 
and on home politics are obviously writ- 
ten from knowledge of many of the ‘off 


the record’ as well as overt facts.” 
Why not judge the paper for yourself? 


Just write your name and address on the 
margin of this advertisement, attach 


your check for $3.50, and post it to 


THE TABLET 
14 Howick Place, London, S.W.1. 


You will then receive a copy of the paper 


regularly each week for six months. 








composed, and Huston still knows how 
to get plenty of space onto a small 
screen. Almost perversely, he has done 
well with each of the other actors, too 
(especially Eli Wallach): which leaves 
Marilyn writhing wistfully in the midst 
of plenty. 

Perhaps Huston’s case is funda- 
mentally even more depressing than 
Monroe’s. Equipped with amazing film 
sense, and a sardonic intelligence, he 
seems to have run out of things to do 
with himself. Like many another Holly- 
wood master, he lavishes more and more 
skill on less and less. The Huston at- 
mosphere, in which strange things have 
happened in the past, hangs like a gas 
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after a while. The first half hour has 
some of the latent excitement of “Sierra 
Madre”: something interesting just 
about to pop. By straining to catch this, 
you feel the full weight of the film’s 
vacuity ; if it were just dull, the experi- 
ence would not be half so excruciating. 

The third of the misfits is Arthur 
Miller, who wrote the screen play. The 
years in and around dreamland have 
taken their toll on Miller’s realism. He 
has in fact made a fantasy — perhaps 
with Monroe in the cast, you have no 
choice— but with enough realistic 
touches to make you wonder what he 
really was trying to do. He has said as 
a kind of program note that “the 
startling thing about movies is that you 
can appear to stay in realistic form, 
but you can distort the realism so that 
it evokes a metaphorical meaning.” 
(Dreamland has also put funny lumps 
in his prose.) This is ominous, because 
it suggests that he believes he is staying 
in realistic form; whereas the form of 
“The Misfits” is as sleazy and improb- 
able as Las Vegas itself. 

It revolves around an attempt to make 
Miss Monroe out to be a great natural 
force, like the wind and the prairie 
horses and Clark Gable’s moustache. I 
think it a fair comment on Hollywood 
that Monroe probably does appear to be 
a great natural force out there. But to 
us, she is a highly artificial product, a 
concoction of film magazines and soda 
fountains and endless double features. 
To put her out among the horses, under 
a desert sky, is just to embarrass every- 
body. Her voice alone, plaintively 
struggling to be lady-like, to be movie 
star-like, negates the howling winds and 
rough rocks and Gable’s moustache. If 
it were not that so much of the irony 
rebounds on them, one would be 
tempted to accuse Huston and Miller of 
a deep cynicism. Miller’s best work has 
been a hymn to honest feeling; Willy 
Loman ran aground from distorting his 
realism and inflating his metaphors in 
just this way. The salesman is dead, 
long live the salesman. 

In“ Huston’s case, it is only fair to 
remember that he has recovered from 
astounding lapses in the past. Mean- 
while his hand, at least, has not lost its 
skill. He has given a whacky sense of 
direction to a most rambling screenplay 
and got a very fine drunk scene out of 
Gable — it seems that nowadays he gets 
his fun out of small feats like this. 
Whether he returns to serious work 
depends on his own whimsical nature: 
like Hollywood itself, he seems to be 
only half-trying most of the time. 


(Which is why movie critics have every 
right to be savage.) 

By trotsky’s famous law of combined 
development, the new wave of French 
directors have arrived at the same stage 
as Huston, without going through the 
intermediate stages. They too make ex- 
cellently-wrought pictures about nothing 
in particular. “Breathless,” by Jean-Luc 
Godard, is almost about nothing at all, 
which would at least be an interesting 
experiment ; but it turns out to be about 
youth and its quest for meaning, which 
is not quite nothing and not quite some- 
thing, either. 

“Breathless” expires in bed. The two 
principals strip down and talk about 
life — surely there usen’t to be so much 
talk in French bedroom scenes? — until 
the audience is past caring. There may 
be a certain satirical message in this 
particular sequence. The couple smoke 
cigarettes throughout, miraculously not 
setting fire to sheets, pillowcases or each 
other. I was faintly reminded of the 
times when Nelson Eddy and Jeanette 
MacDonald sang duets from a few 
inches away—it seemed to confuse 
things in much the same way. 

But these new French films are inter- 
esting to watch. The photography has a 
sharp, metallic quality. The camera is 
restless, jumping in and out of cabs, 
walking rapidly around Paris, catching 
at reflections in shop windows: in 
“Breathless” it also gets tired and lies 
down for a while. At other times in this 
film perkiness is compounded by some 
jumpy cutting of the imported version. 
“Breathless” is, in short, an odd speci- 
men. 

The New Wave seems to be bogged 
down at present in the study of nose- 
picking youth. Yet it has great technical 
resources, and there is no innate reason 
why these should not be brought to 
bear on people of 23 and up. “The 400 
Blows” seemed like almost a master- 
piece, just by being about something; 
“Hiroshima mon Amour” dazzled widely 
just by seeming to be about something. 

The French began by jeering at the 
adolescent American culture and have 
stayed-to copy it. So it may go with the 
love-goddesses. “Breathless” already 
boasts an American girl (Jean Seberg), 
almost as vapid and solemn as Miss 
Monroe, though not nearly so beautiful. 
The next step may be Mlle. Monroe her- 
self. If this keeps up, it may soon be 
hard to take French movies seriously, or 
anybody’s movies. 

In fact, it sometimes seems as if Mae 
West was the last love-goddess with real 
artistic integrity. — WILFRID SHEED 
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UNCLE PETER DISAPPEARS 


Uncle Peter has disappeared! Yes, the old crusty old Maine bookseller has 
gone the way of Judge Carter, Ambrose Bierce and Amelia Earhart. It's 
not the first time, of course, that Uncle has taken off (last major occasion 


was when he went beat and ended up in Greenwich Village writing a 


novel), but now we fear for Uncle. Seems he’s had a lot on his mind, what 


with being totally ignored in the presidential election, being made fun of 


for his painting, and trying desperately to be selected to man the first 


space capsule. It’s not financial problems that have sent him off either. 


Uncle has never paid much attention to business and the bookstore always 


seemed to take care of itself. His faithful assistant dropped us a card and 


that’s what has made us so worried. “I'd just made Uncle a new batch of 


stone-ground whole wheat jelly doughnuts according to the recipe I 
learned at Grailville,” she wrote us; “and Uncle stomped out of the kitchen 
without a word. Got into his model T and drove off.” Well, we know the 


J inside story about those doughnuts: there are a lot of things Uncle can't 


stand, and one of them is a whole wheat doughnut stuffed with organic 
beach-plum jelly. However, he’s always been rather skittish about saying 
anything to the young lady (as the result of her training she’s convinced 


that men are second class citizens, and Uncle has never been able to 


establish the upper hand). Uncle has had to pretend he just loves w.w. 


doughnuts and sneaks them out to patch up the wall around the pasture. 


However, it appears that Uncle has reached the cracking point and has 


taken off for a less rigorous climate. If we hear anything from Uncle 


(which we doubt) we'll keep you informed. Meanwhile, Uncle’s books are 


on sale as usual. Most prices are less than half. Stock up now while 


supplies last. 


$9.95 EACH 


124) ICONS, edited by D. Talbot Rice. A 
large scale book of color plates of Russian 
icons, some famous, some relatively un- 
ace with detailed descriptions of the 
plates. 


$3.50 EACH 


112) FIESTA IN SEVILLE. Photographs 
by the famous French photographer Brassai 
of the annual Holy Week celebration in 
Seville: Good Friday processions, fiestas 
and bull fights. A text of great interest by 
Dominique Aubier. 








UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
quagesima by the Fathers of the Church, 


with the first English translation of 
Aquinas’ Gospel commentary, Catena 
Aurea. (List price, $7.50) 

$2.00 EACH 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, 
edited by Frank Sheed. An excellent col- 
lection of writings on Our Lord by dozens 
of authors including Chesterton, Karl 
Adam, Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, 
$4.00) 
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Note: this list valid April, 1961. 
only. Please do not order from 
out-dated lists. 


377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
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73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: 
The evidence at her trial for her rehabil- 
itation, 1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. 
This is the first book which contains the 
record of the proceedings for the rehabili- 
tation of St. Joan and is based on the 
depositions of the people who knew her 
and served with her. (List price, $4.75) 


125) ATHOS, THE HOLY MOUNTAIN, 
by Sidney Loch. A knowledgeable book 
about the famous center of Greek Ortho- 
doxry, a Scotsman who lived in a 
neighboring village for 25 years. (List 
price, $5) 


$1.50 EACH 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. 
A new approach to St. Therese and her life 
by a noted English writer who cuts through 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurity. 
(List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, S.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
and background of the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and concludes with a detailed 
uescription and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


a THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilaire 
Belloc. The cynosure of Belloc’s apologetics 
—his pilgrimage on foot from Toul, in Lor- 
raine, through Western Europe to Rome, 
7 % Edwardian travelog. (List price, 


118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Peguy. The 
great French writer’s major work, describ- 
ing the forces that led Joan to her mission 
and her Passion. (List price, $3) 


127) ABBE PIERRE, by Boris Simon. 
The amazing and inspiring account of the 
beginnings of Abbé Pierre’s ragpickers of 
Emmaus and how they made France first 
aware of the poverty in her midst. (List 
price, $3.75) 


128) THE PROBLEM OF JESUS, by 
Jean Guitton. A great French thinker 
tackles the problem of the “historical 
Jesus,” vindicating the reliability of the 
Gospels, then turns his attention to Our 
Lord’s Divinit and Resurrection. A 
famous work. (List price, $3.75) 


129) THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH 
MYSTICS, compiled and translated by 
Kathleen Pond. A _ representative collec- 
tion of the Golden Age of Spanish mystical 
and religious writing, with special atten- 
tion to many of the lesser known but de- 
serving writers. (List price, $3.95) 


130) ONCE TO SINAI, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott. The adventures of an_ ebullient 
fifteenth-century German friar, recounted 
by a famed medievalist. An engaging re- 
port of a popular pilgrimage to St. 
Catherine’s Orthodox monastery on Mt. 
Sinai. (List price, $5) 


$1.25 EACH 


119) ART AND FAITH. A correspond- 
ence on two important subjects between 
Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau. (List 
price, $2.75) 


120) THE ESSENCE OF THE BIBLE, 
by Paul Claudel. An appreciation of Holy 
Scripture by one of France’s most pro- 
found thinkers. (List price, $3) 


117) THE FLIGHT FROM GOD, by Max 
Picard. An ominous vision of the Western 
World and the United States, the world of 
dead formulae, fleeing from God while 
uttering the formula of salvation. (List 
price, $2.50) 


$1.00 EACH 


123) CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM, 
A symposium, not only on Christianity 
and its_ relationship to man’s liberty 
(which the authors a is being restricted 
everywhere) but Orthodory, Islam and 
Hinduism and their relation to it. Gustave 
Thibon and Daniel-Rops are among the 
essayists. 





Records for dient And S aster 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild has added a 
number of new long-playing records 
for Lent, Holy Week and Easter in 
both Latin and Eastern rites. Most of 
these records are unique with the Ikon 
Guild, are imported from Europe and 
are highly recommended by JUBI- 
LEE’s editors. 


Lent and EasteR 


306 LENT & HOLY WEEK Antiphons, 
hymns and other chants from the Masses 
and Office of the present season, sung by 
monks of the Spanish Benedictine abbey 
of Santo Domingo de Silos. $7.50 

307 PASCHAL SEASON Various chants 
for Easter, Pentecost and Corpus Christi, 
from the Mass and Office of the various 
feasts. The singers are Spanish Benedic- 
tines. $7.50 

45-57 EXSULTET The great joyous hymn 
of the Resurrection from the evening cere- 
monies of Holy Saturday, sung by French 
Benedictines (deacon and choir). 45 r.p.m. 
$2 


33-30 PALM SUNDAY The Palm Sunday 
ee ee and Mass—sung by the 
Benedictine monks of Liguge. $7.50 

33-31 HOLY THURSDAY The Mass com- 
memorating the institution of the Eucha- 
rist; it includes the antiphons for the 
washing of the jeet. $7.50 

GOOD FRIDAY See 33-13/14 under Gre- 
gorian chant. 

127 CHANTS FROM THE SLAVONIC 
LITURGY from Ash Wednesday to Holy 
Saturday. A collection of ancient hymns 
and responses for the Lenten period sung 
by the famous Russian rite Benedictine 
monks of Chevetogne, Belgium. On the 
record are: the Beatitudes according to St. 
Mark, the Da Ispravitsa Molitva Moia with 
versets from psalm 140, the Our Father, a 
troparia from Valaam, the Acathistic hymn 
in the Valaam monody, a hymn from the 
Grand Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, a 
stichere from Vespers of Good Friday, and 
the offertory chant of Holy Saturday 
liturgy. Ten-inch, $5 

33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten- 
inch (383 rpm), $5 

057 RUSSIAN EASTER A magnificent and 
- ep. tenga y 4 record by a Russian Ortho- 
dox choir of excerpts from the Lenten and 
Holy Week liturgies on one side, and on 
the other, selections from the powerful 
Midnight Office of Easter. Twelve-inch, $6 


amBRosian Chant 


343 AMBROSIAN CHANT A remarkable 
and unique set of records of the chant of 
the ancient church of Milan. Most of the 
chants date from the fourth century ; some 
are accredited to St. Ambrose himself, 
who gave form to the music of his people 
in their battle against the Arian heretics. 
Other chants reflect Carolingian, Byzan- 
tine and Roman influences. Hymns, anti- 
phons, psalms, canticles, alleluias, Epistles, 
Gospels, prefaces are among the selections 
from the liturgy and office throughout the 
year. Exotic, emotional, archaic, they are 


an important musical document of the 
primitive Church. Three records and illus- 
trated booklet. $20.00 


gregorian chant 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

314 MASS FOR THE DEAD The complete 
Mass for the dead—on one record—from 
Introit to the final responses (and includ- 
ing the Dies Irae), chanted by members 
of a Spanish Benedictine abbey. $7.50 
33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record —a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
os year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 
7.50 


304 MARIAN CHANT Another beautiful 
record of Gregorian hymns to the Virgin, 
this one sung by Spanish Benedictines of 
ve of Santo Domingo de Silos. 


33-13 /14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS-: ~ 


TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 


5311 THE MASS A Complete Gregorian 
Mass sung by Canon Sydney MacEwan and 
the choir of the Church of Santa Susanna 
in Rome. Here is a rare opportunity to 
hear the full high Mass, with both spoken 
and sung parts. The forty-page accom- 
panying booklet contains a history of the 
Mass by the noted biblical scholar, Mon- 
signor John J. Dougherty, and the com- 
plete text of the Mass. $5.98 


mediebal 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mizture of both). The 


performers come from a group known as ~ 


The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A _ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed. here in its 
first performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 
only the full Latin text and English trans- 
lation, but the commentary by W. : 
Auden (which first appeared in JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 
the great classics of medieval music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 


Gelineau psalms 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 


JUBILEE's Ikon Guild 
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33-67 PSAUMES Still another collectio 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French, 
adding to those listed above. They are 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi. Ten-inch, $5 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Cee Murray, O.8.B, 
This is the best of all the versions in 
English. Ten-inch, $5 


Polyphonic 


C3 PALESTRINA Three masses—the Mass 
of Pope Marcellus, the Missa Brevis and 
the Missa ad Fugam—by the great Italian 
genius of oe music. Palestrina 
ranks among the rare handful of top crea- 
tive masters and these are among his most 
outstanding works. The performance is by 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir. $6 

33-58 SONG OF SONGS Extracts from the 
great Canticle of love, set to polyphonic 
music by Palestrina, the prodigious genius 
of the Renaissance. The choir is that of 
Fribourg Cathedral. Ten inch, $5 


EASTERN RITE 


001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale, 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 


002 GREEK LITURGY The Divine Lit- 
urgy in the form used by Greek Orthodox 
churches here and in Greece, by the same 
choir that produced Byzantine Music 
(001). A rare chance to hear the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom in one of the 
original languages. $5.98 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian-and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 

8960 COPTIC MUSIC For centuries the 
chant of the Egyptian Church has been 
ignored by the West, although musically 
and liturgically it is of extreme signifi- 
cance. Because of their isolation after the 
Council of Chalcedon of 451, the Copts 
have retained many primitive customs 
with little external influence. Recently re- 
cordings. were made in the Coptic cathe- 
dral of St. Mark in Cairo; here are a 
selection from this most important and 
unusual liturgy. $5.95. 

45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANTS 
Chants by the Kedroff Quartet, represent- 
ing the Italian influence upon Tsarist 
Russia. Seven-inch (45 rpm), $3 


PROTESTANT 


4528 ANGLICAN LITURGY This is the 
music of the liturgy in English, according 
to the usage of the Anglican Church, 
which follows the Roman rite Mass and 
sets the vernacular to traditional Gregorian 
modes. Besides the Mass and Evensong in 
plain-chant, the record contains a_ short 
Communion service by the famed sixteenth- 
century English composer, John Merbecke, 
and the Morning Service in Anglican 
chant, a post-Reformation development for 
the singing of unmetrical English words in 
four-part harmony. $4.98 


Fol muste 


138PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Lwba, a 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the Kyrte 

Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei. 45 rpm, $8 

33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE dalf a 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscure 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting the 
numerous sources—among them, Byzan- 
tine, Slavic, Greek and Hungarian—that 
have contributed to the music of Romania. 

Ten-inch, $5 : 
302 RONDA DE COPLAS A collection of 
folk songs dedicated to the Virgin from 
all over the Spanish-speaking world. The 
songs are beautiful, melodic and express 
the joy, sadness and hope of the common 

people with great lyricism and _ strength. 

Flamenco, Afro-cuban, saeta and fado are 
some of the styles played by native musi- 
cians, $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An unusual record that has 
turned into a popular item. It consists solely 
of the sounds of different bells, tee at 
the Benedictine monastery of En-Calcat 
Each bell has a special meaning, and tts 
own voice and personality. Ten-inch, $4 











